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[BASIL CONYERS SPRANG UP THE MOUND AND CAUGHT EFFig's HAND—LAUGHING TRIUMPHANTLY !] 


THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
—_—o— - 
CHAPTER VII. 
COMING TO SPY. 


“ AnD now, you dear old thing, I’m dying 
for a gossip!" and Fio deposited me in the 
most comfortable chair’ under the verandah, 
taking another, which was almost equally 
delightfal, for herself, ‘Tell me everything 
about Lone Hall!” 

I determined to be on my guard, and let 
out nothing which could be prejadicial to my 
kind host, though I was longing to tell her of 
nie —— I had heard in the middle of the 

** You've seen it for yourself, hat d 
NO cerca ic 

° it ia romantic, delightful, and 
awfully pretty to look at; but, my dear, I 
wouldn't live there for a million a-year.” 

‘‘What nonsense! I’m thankfal to do it 
for a paltry hundred and fifty.” 

Fio looked grave in a minute, 





‘OF course, and I am thankfal that you 
can, for it's delightfal to have you close at 
hand. Pray, how many servants has your 
charming Colonel?” 

I couldn’t bear to confess that he had only 
three in the house, so I jumbled them up with 
the grooms, gardeners and coachmen till the 
list sounded quite grand, but Fio was not to 
be done. 

Her blue eyes opened wide. 

“ Only two women amongst all those men ! 
How very extraordinary! No wonder the 
place looks as if a broom hadn’t been near it 
for a week!” 

‘* But, indeed, I saw Alice with one yes- 
terday !” 

‘One! She ought to have had half-a- 
dozen!” with a merry little laugh, which 
would have charmed the Colonel. 

‘* He is devoted to the Jervises, and thinks 
there is nobody like them,” 

‘‘ And who are the Jervises ? ” 

**Cook, butler, and housemaid! Jervis 
hasn’t enough to do, so he amuses himself 
with gardening; and a strip of the garden has 
been enclosed in an ugly wall expressly for 





his benefit,’ I said, beginning to feel cross, ag 
I always did when talking of that ridiculously 
spoilt family. 

‘‘Hamph! And what does Mrs. Jervis do 
—her own work as well as her husband's?” 

“Not a bit of it. She gives him plenty of 
work by going into hysterics af every incon- 
venient opportunity.” There is such an 
irresistible pleasure in astonishing people that 
I believe I should have been drawn on to say 
& great deal too much if Sir Thomas, in his 
languid manner, had not lunged into the per- 
spective, 

‘How do? Lefé your Colonel behind ?” 

I remarked gravely that Colonel Mordaunt 
had not received an invitation, at which he 
expressed his gratification. 

“ Conyers is coming, you see,” he added to 
his wife, “and it might have been fearfully 
awkward.” 

“So it might,’’ she said, with fervour. 
“T hope to goodness he is not thinking of the 
Grange!” 

He nodded his flaxen head (he was close- 
shaven as & convict, 80 I can scarcely talk of 
his hair). 
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* Notionly thitrking!” 

“ Goad gracious, ‘om; what will®Colond 
Mofdatnt do?” lodking guite agitated. 

“I bet you five to one that there's a row 
before he’s been a week in possession,” and 
Sir Thomas promptly puiled out his note- 
book. 


‘I won’t say ‘ done,’ because it’s a foregone 
conclusion,” raising her delicate eyebrows. 
‘Tom, we must stop it somehow. I tell you 
what,” looking resolute as a female Nspoleon, 
‘Tl swear there sre drains.” 

“ Bat who is this Mr. Conyers?” I asked, 
bewilc ered. 

‘* Who is he?'’ and Fio looked quite fierce. 
‘‘The nastiest, meanest slanderer that ever 
lived! Do you know what he has come for? 
To epy on his own brother-in-law.” 

** Bat, who is his brother. in-law?” 

‘*Who but your own Oolonel!” said Sir 
Thomas, with a slow smile, and a twinkle in 
his eye. 

‘* Bathe can’t do Himany harm,’ I cried, 
excitedly. “ There is nothing to spy. Colonel 
Mordaunt is not a Biusheard, with half.a- 
dozen dead wives shut up in a oupboard.” 

“No, he didn’t shut. Ber ap, ‘only some 
people think thint‘he was ‘in too'great a hurry 


to 
‘Tom, hold xyour tongue ‘this minute,” 
. 
‘“ 


cried his fe amg joet as I was 
a ish ‘pil. sam od will es 
euch a el | din my house, 
especially e Roy, who isthe Colonel's 


best friend. ‘Go aay, ind 'tell'them to brin 
tea. I'm wieneuaot “9 c 
Sir Thomas went ‘off; winking at me, with 
his finger ifthis month. 

I knew Flo waseright, bnut-Icouldn't hel 
wishing she wouldn't be; ‘and althongh i 
should have fired up 'at “thats waa: 
said, I shouldn't’ have’ been a\woman if 1 
Tomar Bio. a hear is. Nt a word could 

out 6Xespt uponievery other sub. 
ject under the sun. Coidnel’Mordaunt she 
would not mention, bot she ‘talked a great 
deal about Basil Conyers, theeldést‘and only, 
son of Timothy QGonyers, the 
brother-in-law. 

‘* He shall take. you into‘dimner, for I'know: 
you will like him,” she ‘said; ‘With a». pleased 
emile, 

‘Bat what age ishe? Has he got ont of 
his pivafore ?" 

‘“‘T never heard of ® young man of six-and- 
twenty wearing such a thing; bot you can 
easily ask him, and I've no doubt he will 
bring one with him next time on purpose to 
oblige you.” 

“Was Mra. 
husband ?”’ 

‘*No, but her brother was fifteen years 
older than his eister. Poor thing. she died 
before any of them came to Lone’Hall. “Bat 
I’m not going to talk of it, and rnin my only 
chance of having you in thie neighbourhood. 
For Heaven’s sake be civil to Basil, and he 
ed prove a stumbling block in his father’s 
pa — 

_ “ Where will his father's path take him if it 
isn't blocked ?” 1 couldn't’belp asking, 

“ To ruin and misery fér all. Some people, 
however wicked, are carsfal not to foul their 
own nests, but he is quite besotted.” 

She pushed back her hair, and her eyes 
shone with excitement, but after a minute she 
cooled down, gave a little Jangh, and began to 
pour out the tea, which had juet arrived, 

Beveral people were coming to dinner, and 
the two Conyers were going to sleep. Sir 
Thomas had invited them, on coming across 
them in Winchester that morning, because 
they told him they had ron down to inspect 
Tregon Grange, a fine property lying between 
Brettanby and Lone Hull. 

_He was sometimes jvconveniéntly hos- 
pitable, and I am sure Fio thought he had 
been too-amiable on this occasion. 

Mr. Conyers, the father, was a different 
man to what I had expeoted—tall, gentle- 
manly and bland, with » hooked nose, and a 


Mordaunt older than her 


» WHe asked to be introduéed to me, and 


ptessed my hand with as much interest asvif 
Tad been a little heathen about to becon- 
verted, and then slid down on to the-sofa by 
my side, whilst his voice subsided into quite 
a confidential tone, as he inquired if I had 
ever.joined the Girls’ Christian a age x 

I knew nothing about it, and cared less, and 
felt inclined to ask him if he had become 
& member of the “ Brother-in-law Baiting 
Fraternity,’ so perhaps it was as well that 
dinner was announced, and Basil Conyers 
came up to offer his arm, 

He was utterly unlike his father, which was 
a very good thing; but I could not make op 
my mind at first as to whether he was detes- 
table or really rather nice, 

Hevhad straight black hair, a thin, hatchety 
faceand fiery, dark eyes, which looked you 
Abrough and through in a way that was 
scareely pleasant, 

It would have been simply maddening if 
one <iad: anything on one's mind, but as 
my eonsoiemee. was tolerably clear, I did not 

“it Miw@h. As soon as soup had vanished 
dhe began at‘once,— 


or ‘think z ‘do; “ag «Ai al 
" ; +e , composedly.. 
‘his ‘house: — - oe 


“T live in ’ ‘as. companion to h 

Phen jmgrentluck. She muat 
wae al of “dlisering up in that 

a : m inside it?” 

** Weato.” 

‘* Tien howeaniyon tell?" 
“ ta is a'drenry ‘bld* barrack, and you can’t 

e 2° 

ovis the: préttiest\place in the world.” 


“Whew!” Anetmased lookeams#nto hia 
‘eyes, ‘* ¥Youomast be tmoommonly fond—of 
‘the daughter?’ 

“There ig no reason Why I shonidn’t be. 
Sheis veryitice,” I said; @efiantly,.2or I had 
a lurking #fepicion in my-own mind‘that in 
his be substituted another nute for Fffie's. 

*“Tnen there is:noresson why: I shouldn't 
‘take her scqnsintance ae*%oon as possible, 
‘Might [come over there to*morrow?”’ look- 
‘ing me straight in the face. 5; 

‘© Howioan: I'tell? I amnot the mistress 
of ‘the ‘honse.” 

‘*Who is? Not the deaf old lady, or the 
charming child?” with a satirical smile. 
** Who orders dinner, that is the general test?”’ 

‘I really think it orders iteelf,” laughing 
in spiteof myself, as I remembered in what a 
casual way dinner came up to table, some- 
times half.an-hour late, and bing spoilt. 

‘* If must bea curions household, Do you 
all.go your: separate ways during the week, 
and tmeet‘in the same pew on Sanday?” 

“*I go to church, certainly.” 

“Bat does‘my uncle?” 

Now it was a pain anda grief to me that 
Colonel Mordaunt did not go to church. As 
I was sure that he was one of the best men 
possible, I could not understand it, especially 
as be was ‘very partionlar about family- 
prayers (except when the cook was in 
hysterics); and I had seen a well-worn bible 
and ‘prayer-book on the table in the library. 
Still I'wasnot going to confess the fact to a 
hostile nephew, so I answered, shortly, — 

** You bad better ask him,” 

He bowed. 

“ Thanks; my question:is answered. And, 
to tell you the truth, I am glad of it. With 
all his faults, my wacle was never a hypo- 
crite,” 

‘Ic don’t thick he bas ag many fanlts as 
other people,” I said, angrily. 

“No?” with slightly elevated eyebrows. 
‘* What is there that w woman won't forgive 
for the sake of a good-looking face?” 

I felt too insulted to answer. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


Tue next morning I conld see that Flo was 





very expreseive cet of falee teeth, 


foré Colonel” Mordagint avrived, and Sir 

omias was®pecially iftstrudted to take them 
ovér tO some traitting stables, at a little dis. 
} tance, to see a Certain colt, 

Basil Conyers had been making particular 
inquiries about my movements, bat I wonld 
only.tell him that I was. going. to leave that 
morning; and I took care to bid them both 
good-bye before I went upstairs to see about 
my small amount of packing. 

I was just folding up my evening dress with 
the utmost care when Flo came in, with a. 
pucker on her nice little forehead. 

‘*Tom has been such a goose. He has got 
the old man off, but the young one is left 
behind.” 

* Do you think it will matter mnch?” 

‘Yes. There will be a regular scene, and I 
would have given anything on earth to prevent 
it. Paton your hat and come downstairs. 
Pearson will finish that off.” 

I preferred doing it myself, as a good drese 
may be quite spoilt by bad packing, and I 
didn’t know when I should get another; but 
Flo wouldn't leave me, and she exercised such 
an influence over me that I felt quite excited 
when we went downstairs together. 

We@evided that is would be the best plan to 
"go @utwidesand wait about until the carriage 


tring that there should be no need 
tor 4 
“ ae‘he?’” I whispered. 

the library, ‘writing lette 


Ta 


g 
“oy ; 't look the door?” 
$s ould it of oan ow oe ae. 
No, a ‘weren't g away I wou 
ooh 


library to keep him quiet.” 
you,” and’we both laughed 
hlike a pair-of conspirators. 


+o Mi 


under’our 


It was w@lévely morning, dew sparkling cn 
‘every tiny Blade of grass wherever the sun 
‘bad not-k th ite warm? caresses, 
bees homm ‘ws they made love to the 
roses, ‘butter saucily from flower 
‘to flower gat sweetness, and leaving 


(Mayhew, a creatallyof mine once-ona time. 
‘Indeed, I was:almestiifnot quite engaged to be 
‘married to him nosso very long ago; but 
when the smash came I wrote and told him 
‘thatall must be over between us, and I posi. 
‘tively never have had an answer! 

I supposs he imagined my heart to be 
broken, and felt rather awkward as he didn’t 
see his way to mending it without the necer- 
sary cement of filthy lucre. 

I always knew that I was second in interest 
to a lion or a tiger if he had a chance at pop- 
ping at either, and I daresay I was quite for- 
gotten for the sake of some furry and four- 
footed rival. 

‘Good gracious! I forgot to tell them to 
bring your things down to the hall, so that 
there should be no delay,’’ and Lady Riving- 
ton flew towards the house before I could offer 
to go instead, 

I was stretching my arm to pick a white 
rose off ¢he top of an archway of wire net- 
work, when a voice said behind me, ‘ Allow 
me,” and I found that obnoxious Basil Con- 
yers at my elbow. 

Here wasa dilemma! 
stay there till I departed. 

“ [thought you were writing letters ?’’ Isaid, 
ungraciously, whilst he was carefally divest- 
ing the stem of every thorn by! means of his 
penknife. 

“' Neither doing that, nor inspecting a colt,” 
an amused twinkle in hiaeyes. ‘I can’t see 
why you want to get rid-cf' me,” 

‘*] never said I did," colouring like the red 
rose, which he waa putting up with the white. 

‘'There are other ways of talking besides 
the tongue, and I'm not quite so obtuge as 4 
hippopotamus,” he said quietly. ‘ Colonel 
Mordaunt will be here in five minutes, if he 
means to drive home before lancheon. Don't 
you think those five minutes may jnatas well 
be spent in the shade as in the broilingeun ?” 

“T like the san.” 


He would naturally 





in a fever to get the Conyers’ out of the way 


“ Oh, very-wall, sodo 11” 
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And for the next ten minutes IT enjoyed as 
thorough a broiling as I ever did in my life. 
I wouldn't give in, though I knew it was very 
pad for the colour of my ribbons; snd he 
walked by my side, as cool as @ aucumber, in 
the most provoking manner possible. 

I bad jast begun. to wonder whether gar- 
ments, if heated to a certain point, ever burst 
into flame, when the mail phaeton from Lone 
Hall appeared in sight, and Flo came running 
from the house, with dismay s0 legibly de. 
picted on her face that I could scarcely, in 
epite of my own feelings, keep from bursting 
out laughing. 

The carriage drew up at the steps, and we 
went forward to meet it. I saw that Colonel 
Mordanunt, as he raised his hat, cast a sharp 
glance at my companion ; so I, feeling nervous, 
made a dash at Effie, and bewildered her with 
the rapidity of my questions as to her aunt’s 
health, her own well-being, and the general 
etate of affairs at Lone Hall. 

I don’t know what answers she made me, 
but I felt she was staring at me with her large 
grey eyes, whilat I was listening to a clear 
voice, which eaid,— 

“JT don’t suppose I need wait for an intro- 
duction, for lam Basil Conyers, and you are 
my Uncle Percival!" 

I looked over my shoulder. Colonel Mer. 
daunt turned deadly white. He raised his 
hat, and drew himeelf up stiffly. 

“It is rather too late to insist on the 
relationship. Good-morning, Mr. Conyers.” 

The young man must have had the audacity 
of Lucifer himeelf, for instead of being entirely 
crushed, he looked up with a pleasant. smile. 

‘*T hope you don’t mean to forget it, for I 
was going to make it my exeuse for coming 
over to the Hall to-morrow.” 

Colonel’ Mordaunt flashed a look at the 
roses in my_hand, and smiled sarcastically. 

“You wish to renew your acquaintance 
with Miss Trevor? Then come by all means.” 

‘* Not only that, but to begin a friendship 
with my cousin Enphemia.” 

And turning to her, he he!d out his hand. 

She did not take it, bot with a sudden 
movement turned her back tpon him, and 
scrambled into the phaeton. 

There was an awkward pause. 

Basil Conyers bit his lip. Flo hid a smile 
on my cheek as she kissed me. 

Colonel Mordaunt stretched out his hand to 
help me up to the front place by his side, 
One of the servants put in my small luggage, 
the horses started forward, and we were off, 
whilst my little conciliatory cry of ** Good- 
bye, Mr. Conyers,'’ was lost in, the sound of 
the wheels, 

Colonel Mordannt never asked me how I 
bad enjoyed mj self, and every now and then, 
when I stole a glance at his face, it was:stern 
and white, as if the sight of Basil Conyers 
bad ronsed some hatefal memories. ~ 

I was thankfol when we reached Lone Hall, 
and felt a kindly feeling for it, as if ib were 
my home. I stood on the steps looking round 
at the garden, whilet the carriage was being 
ra to the stables, with the roses still in my 

and. 

“ They sre not half as good. as ours,” said 
Colonel Mordanunt, gcornfally. “Give them 
to me, and I'Jl show you what to do with 
them.” 

There was something in his voice that 
always made me cbhey him at once, and with- 
outa word I put the flowers into his hand. 

_He laid them on the stone. step, then put 
his foot on them and ground them to pulp; 
and whilst he was doing it the whole char- 
acter of his facealtered. He set his tecth, and 
bis eyes flashed yindictively. 

“The child had a truer instinct than you,” 
he eaid gravely. “Did you.see how she 
refused to touch his hand?” 

‘* Yes, and, excuge me, but I though’ she 
was very rude,” 

“She has not learnt folie and to smile to 
order like the rest of the world. Her time 
will come, of course, but, thank Heaven, not 
yet. We will have young Conyers here if you 








wish it, but he shall not teach my child to 
trust him, and he shall never win her heart 
from me.” 

He went indoors, and I followed, Miss 
Mordaunt remarked amiably,— 

“TI knew you were expected, because 
lancheon was to be an hour Jater than usual; 
but I didn’t think you would come back to 
this dismal place, when you had a chance of 
staying at Brettanby.”’ 

As I was reading French with Effie in the 
afternoon her father came in with a bunch of 
exquisite roses for my benefit, but he tossed 
them on to a table in such a way that I knew 
he was thinking of his nephew more than of 


me. 

‘Colonel Mordaunt,” I ssid boldly, when 
Effie was playing to us in the evening, “ if 
you think [ like Mr. Basil Conyers you are 
mistaken, He is no friend of mine!" 

‘‘ There is no reason why he shouldn't be,” 
very coldly. ‘‘Heis fairly good-looking, and 
has his wits about him. I should think you 
would find him a pleasant companion |"’ 

Somehow, I felt annoyed at his thinking I 
should make a friend of a man whom he 
hated. 

“I don’t know why you should say so. He 
seemed to be interested in nothing but Lone 


Hail!’ 
you told him?” 
checked himself. 

‘“‘ Yes, I told him everything! ''’ He frowned 
and looked dicgusted, so I added, with a 
smile, “Everything except what he most 
wanted to know!” 

‘Miss Trevor, you would he a loyal friend.” 

‘I hope so,” feeling suddenly shy. ‘“ Per- 
haps some day you will let me be yours.” 

* There is my hand. Which means that I 
will always do anything I can for you at all 
times and all seasons.” 

‘‘And I will do the same for you,” my 
heart beating fast, the tears rushing into my 
eyes as my fingers lay in his strong clasp for 
a whole minute. 

He was pleased, for his face softened won- 
derfally, but he,shook his head. 

‘You've a willing nature and a brave 
spirit, but I should be a coward if I accepted 
your promise. Go your own way, and stick 
to your own friends. I will stand by you in 
trouble, as if you were my child or my sister ; 
but you can’s be my friend, and the best 
thing you can do is to hate me.” 

* Bat why—why?" a sudden pain in my 
heart. 

**I can’t tell you—but if you knew the truth 
you would pity me. Sometimes the longing 
for rest or change becomes too much for me, 
and I'm only kept from throwing myself into 
ihe river by the thought of my Effie!" 

He passed his hand over his forehead, then 
raised his head with his old air of pride and 
defiance. ‘It was the sight of Conyers that 
upset me. I've been talking nonsense, and 
frightened you. There is something in your 
kind eyes which draws me on.” 

He got up ashe spoke, and going to the 
piano kissed Effie’s yellow hair, listened for a 
few minutes to a lovely air of Schubert's, and 
then left the room. 

1 felt my heart so wrung wiih pity for him 
that I would have suffered any torture at the 
moment in order to make him happy—an 
absurd and romantio feeling, I'll allow, especi- 
ally as he was nothing to me, and I was hired 
to brighten his daughter's life, not hia own. 
How he would have laughed if he had known 
is, and regretted that handshake, meant as an 
honest pledge of something tangible, and not 
asa spur to sentiment. 

That night, for the first time since I had 
been at Lone Hall, 1 saw Mrs. Jervis, and I 
was never more surpriced in my life. 

She waa a tall, broad-shouldered woman of 
about five-and-forty, with a plain, sensible 
face, and a practical air, which would have 
taken in apybody—even a thought-reader or a 
doctor. 

As she said ‘' Good evening, Miss," with a 
pleasant smile, I felt ashamed of the many 


he began, but 


times I had secretly abused her, aad hoped ahe 
Was stronger. 

She looked as strong as a female Heroulce, 
but I knew she mast be weak in her head or 
her body, because of her frequent aitacks of 
hysterics. 

She thanked me, and said she had nothing 
to complain of in the way of health, and I 
wished I could have agreed. with her, 

Then she went into her niece's room with a 
little basin she was carrying, and I went to 
mine, my mind brimfalof my kind host and 
his seoret troubles. What could they be? and 
when wonld they end—this side the grave, cr 
the other? 





CHAPTER IX. 
I COULD TELL YOU SOMETHING, 


A wetter from Gilbert Mayhew after all! 
He has not been slaughtered by alion, but haa 
ne from the wilds of Africa with a whola 
skin. 

He doesn’t say anything aboud his heart; 
but I should imagine that was whole also, for 
he seems cool as an iceberg, and quietly winda 
up,— 

“Sorry for your father's smash up. Com. 
ing down to Brettanby to talk it over.—Youra 
6ver, * Giupert Mayutw,” 


It was not the sort of letter to be oxpscted in 
answer to mine; but instead of crying over it 
is amused me, and I burried down to break- 
fast eager to tell Colonel Mordaunt that I 
possessed & friend of my own, who was coming 
to look after me. 

He was smoking bis cigar on the terrace, 
evidently deep in thought, bat with his neual 
courtesy he bent his whole attention on what 
I had to say to him. When I had finished he 
looked grave. 

“ Any friend of yours, Miss Trevor, will be 
welcome, as I told you yesterday.” 

** But this isa real friend, a man whose life 
‘has been mixed up with the happiest yearsof 
mine. I want you to like him—hoe used to ba 
very amusing.” 

‘*T shan’'t like him if he comes to tuke you 
away,” looking down into my face wiih a 
searching glanca, 

Of course i flamed like a paony, because I 
would have given anything not to haves biushed. 
He slowly removed his eyes. 

‘* Understand me. I shonld regrat it for 
Effie’s sake; bat for your own, it is probably 
the best thing that conld happen to you.” 

“ Then the best thing won é happen,’’ I said, 
passionately. ‘I never cared for hira much, 
and now I wouldn’t have him for the world.” 

As I grew excited he became mors grave, 
and his tone was a3 calm as possible as he 
said slowly,— 

“ Don’t rain your life for the sake of a 
paltry pride. You were an heiress when he 
proposed to you, and you throw him off now 
because you've loet your fortune. Don't you 
think that a man who had known you would 
prefer to have Roy Trevor without s penny to 
any other girl with a miliion?" 

It was the first time he had ever seemed tc 
know my OCObristian name, and coming oat 
suddenly in his rich, soft voice, it quite 
startled me. 

“Do you think so?” I asked, with a 
foolish tarill in-my heart, as I looked up into 
his face. 

Hia eyes met mine gravely, and almoss 
sadly, 

“Yes, if the man were worth his salt.’’ 

All that morning I felt as if I conld dance 
with joy, and, for the first time in my life, I 
felj intensely pazzled by my own emotions. 
Why was I so sbsurdiy happy? Certainly 
nots because Basil Conyers was coming, for £ 
wished him to stay away ; and it could not be 
because there was a chance of my sceing 
Gilbert Mayhew, for I had thoroughly made 
up my mind that marry him I wouldn’t. 

Effie could not cheok my fine flow of spirits, 





though she looked at me solemnly with he: 


wa EE eae ee 
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Jarge grey eyes, and Miss Mordaunt couldn't 
damp them, even when she kept me for 
hhalf.an-hour picking up the stitches in her 
knitting. 

She was always making a grey woollen 
shal of the most depressing colour. I asked 
her once through the ear-trampet, which she 
ecarely ever condescended to use, why she 
didn’t make it of white wool instead, as it 
‘would be so much prettier. She smiled 
grimly,— 

‘* Because I like to match the dust,’ and 
~perhaps she was right. 

After reading a comedy of Molitre’s with 
Effie, which I enjoyed more than she did, for 
she read it with a gravity of an archbishop, 
she sat down to the piano, and I took some 
ferns downstairs, and began arranging them 
in a large glass bowl on the hall table. I was 
determined to make the place look as lively 
as possible for the edification of Mr. Conyers, 
‘and, forgetting all my dignity, I set to work 
~and dusted, diligently, before I put the ferns 
in water. 

I had jast finished my cleaning up when 
the library door opened, and I heard a 
“woman’s voice raised in a tone of angry 
excitement, I could not see her, for the wide 
atone staircase cut off my view, but I could 
- hear distinctly. 

“ Very well, sir, you've despised the prayer 
of a poor, straggling woman, and you shall 
live to repent it! You’ve shown no mercy, 
neither will I. I'll tell the story in every 
corner of England, and them as looks up to 
and respects you now shall tarn away from 
you in ’orror!” 

“Do, and I'll have you put to prison for 
libel!" 

‘* Bat it won't be libel!” she said, with a 
vicious hiss of delight. ‘‘ Ah! you may hold 
cp your proud head, and look as if we were 
dirt under your feet-——"’ 

**Get out of my house, or I’ll give you into 
4he hands of the police at once! Not another 
word!” imperatively. ‘‘ There's the door; 
ge6 the other side of it, and never let me see 
your hypocritical face again!” 

The woman was evidently cowed, for I 
heard her fees hurrying across the marble 
floor, and her tongue was silenced. 

A: she stood at the hall door I studied her 
face and figure, She was about the middle 
height, with a peculiar mantle over her 
shoulders, which seemed to have been made 
.out of a sbabby Indian shawl. She had high 
wheek-bones, large, dark, prominent eyes, and 
® Gisagreeable mouth, and her hair was 
plastered down on each side of her narrow 
‘forehead. It looked a detestable face, now 
that it was inflamed by passion, and I don't 
thick ehe could have given a pleasant smile to 
wave her life. 

She was trembling so with rage that she 
couldn't see that the door was unlocked, and 
began fumbling with the bolts. I went to 
help her, not because I had any charitable 
‘wish to afford her any assistance, but I was 
anxious to get her out of the house as soon as 
possible. 

Fancy, if an enemy had heard what I did! 
“What would he have thought? She started 
when I suddenly appeared, but collecting her 
wits put her fingers to her lips, and with a 
sly glance over her shoulder towards the 
‘Jidrary, said in a hoarse whisper,— 

**T could tell you something |"’ 

‘Keep your libels to yourself,” I said, 
fiercely, for I felt as if I could have torn her 
to pieces. Then I flang the door open, and 
said ‘‘Go!l" 

She went mumbling to herself, and in the 
middie of the park she met Basil Conyers, 
who pulled up his horse and began to talk to 
her. Could anything have been more unfor- 


tunate? Iwas very much inclined to rash 
out and interrupt them, but I knew I should 
do more harm than good, and as I was 
cogitating he threw something to her, pro- 
bably some money, and rode on. 

I ran upstairs, so. as not to be the first to 
greet him, for I wished from the very outset 





to show Colonel Mordaunt that he was no 
friend of mine, 

“Don’t you think that a mau who had 
known you would prefer to have Roy Trevor 
without a penny to any other girl with a 
million ?” 

Those were his very words. They might 
have been written on my heart, for I never 
forgot them. I had won the respect and 
friendship of the best man in the world, and 
I felt that I had something to be proud of. 

My eyes sparkled as I looked in the glass, 
and that wretched woman’s vile words made 
not the slightest impression on me. She was 
evidently one of those cringing creatures who 
come in to beg, and go ont to curse. Give 
one of them a sovereign, and he will be your 
devoted servant till he wants another; refuse 
him one, and you turn him into your bitterest 
enemy. How wise itwas of Colonel Mordaunt 
not to give in! It showed that he was strong 
in the sense of right, and had no reason to be 
afraid of her calamnies, 

Having smoothed my hair I ran down. 
stairs, and found Basil Conyers paying a state 
visit in the drawing-room. Oolonel Mordaunt 
was leaning sgainst the mantelpiece with 
his most unapproachable air; hia aunt was 
sitting bolt upright, knitting as if her life 
depended on it, and Mr. Conyers had his hat 
in his hand, not sufficiently sure as yet of his 
reception to put it down. 

I think they were all glad to see me; and I 
may say so without vanity, for the most 
insignificant outsider is weloome when the 
family relations are strained. 

I thought there was a twinkle in Mr. 
Conyers’ eyes as he shook hands, but if so I 
did not encourage it, I asked after everybody 
at Brettanby, and he gave me categorical 
answers, and then the conversation dwindled 
till it nearly died out. 

‘*Shan’é we go into the garden?” I said, 
with an appealing glance at the Colonel. 
‘* Mr, Conyers is very fond of being broiled in 
the sun!" 

‘Then pray satisfy him," very coldly, as if 
to say his predilections are your affairs, not 


mine. 

Not daunted I led the way on to the ter- 
race, but looked back to see if Colonel Mor- 
daunt were following us. 

I think he hesitated, but catching my eye, 
he came and talked about Tregon Grange, and 
the capabilities of the property. Whilst Mr. 
Conyers was listening I noticed that his eyes 
roamed right and left with eager curiosity, 
and I saw them resting with a speculative 
gaze on the creepers which enveloped the west 
wing. 

An uncomfortable feeling oame over me, 
and I called to Effie, whom I caught sight 
of in the distance, in order to distract his 
attention. 

He looked round eagerly, but instead of 
coming to us she disappeared at once into a 
small grove of shrubs. 

‘‘Mayn’t I try and catch her?” he asked, 
with a light in his eyes. 

“Tf you think it worth while,” said her 
father, coldly. 

Basil was off like a flash of lightning, and I 
for one admired his energy, as we followed 
them at a sober pace. 

When we came in sight of them Colonel 
Mordaunt touched my arm to stop me, 

“‘ Wait a moment !” 

Effie was standing on a small, irregular 
mound, her breast heaving, her cheeks glow- 
ing. She looked wonderfally pretty, like an 
alabaster statue with a light inside, and a 
cloud of sunshine about her shoulders. 

Mr. Conyers was standing at the foot, look- 
ing at her with glowing eyes. 

‘Shake hands with me," he said, earnestly. 
“There is no reason why you shouldn’t like 
me.” 

“I will shake hands with you if you wish 
it,” in a tone of supreme conéempt, as she 
tossed back her hair, “ but I shall never like 
you.’ 





—————— 

He sprang up the mound and seized her 
hand, laughing triamphantly,— 

“You little witch, you shall like me madly 
before you die!" 

**I wonld rather see her in her grave,’’ said 
Colonel Mordaunt, stepping forward out of 
the shadows, and the colour faded from Basil 
Conyers’ cheeks—whether from rage or pain I 
could not guess. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Moca to Dora's intense delight, it was 
decided that she should accompany Vesta and 
her mother to Brighton. 

“IT am so glad you are going, dear,” 
murmured Vesta. ‘‘Mamma is such poor 
company! If she has her bird, her poodle, 
and her maid by her, she never cares for my 
society.” 


Mr. South had counted on spending several 
weeks at the Springs with his wife and daugh. 
ter, but an event happened in the shape of a 
— which changed the course of all hia 
plans. 

It was from New York, and read as follows :— 


“Can you come across at once? We are 
negotiating with parties for your share in the 
Western mines. We have handsome offers. 
Wire us at once if you can come on, and if 
not, if we are empowered to carry on the sale. 

(Signed) ‘*‘ Maxwett & Moraan, Bankers. 


Instead of remaining and enjoying the rest 
as he had intended, Mr. South had barely 
time to see his wife and daughter and Dora 
ensconced in their luxurious apartments at 
the Grand, ere he had to hurry away to catch 
the next outgoing steamer to America. 

Mrs. South had counted upon her husband’s 
presence at Brighton, and his departure so 
unexpectedly, owing to the fact that so much 
was involved by it, put her in no enviable 
humonr, especially for the first few days. 

At the end of the first week a strange event 
happened. 

Mr. Bruce came to Brighton, and an hour 
after he had reached the hotel he sent up his 
card to pay his respects to Vesta and her 
mother and Miss Saville. 

Was it fate that caused him to pencil on the 
back of it,— 

“Please les me see you soon down in the 
dining-room, Vesta. Yours sincerely, 

’ “J. Bruce.” 


There was no one save Mrs. South in the 
suite of rooms when the bell-boy tapped and 
handed in Mr. Bruce's card. 

‘* Bay that my daughter, Miss South, is not 
in,”’ she said, languidly, as she took it from 
the boy and closed the door. 

Mechanically her eyes ran over the engraved 
letters, then like a flash the dull apathy faded 
from her, and, trembling like an aspen leaf, 
she paced hurriedly up and down the length of 
the room, her breast heaving, her hands 
—" and her eyes glowing like two balla 
of fire. 

She touched the bell with unsteady fingers. 

The same waiter who had brought her the 
card answered the summons. 

‘Could you find the gentleman who gave 
you that card a few moments since, do you 
think?” she asked, huskily. 

“Very easily, ma’am,” he answered; “he 
is in the main parlour near one of the windows, 
reading the morning papers." 

‘*T will send a message by you to him,” she 
said, hurriedly, but as she turned from the 
door another idea seemed to strike her, ‘' No 
—wait; I will go myself," she muttered, 
incoherently. 
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The man bowed and withdrew from the 
room, angry enough that she had changed her 
mind, thus losing for him a handsome tip, 
perhaps. 

With shaking hands Mrs. South touched the 
bell so sharply that it brought her nraid, Janet, 
fairly flying into the room. 

‘© You must find for me my most becoming 
gown, Mary,” she said, “I want to put it on 
at once,” ss 

Thie girl looked at her in wonder. 

This order was something new for Mrs. 
South. She was not very old—only two-and- 
shirty—but for years past it had been a matter 
of perfect indifference to her what she wore. 
She never seemed to take much interest in her 
youthfal looks. 

‘‘ Would you like to wear the blue velvet or 
the Nile-green silk, ma'am?” said Mary, 
rather puzzled. ‘‘They are your prettiest 
gowns, and you look very nice in either of them 
—quite as young as Miss Vesta or Miss Dora,” 
declared the maid. 

She was just putiing the finishing touches 
to her toilet when Vesta tapped, entering the 
room a moment later with a huge bouquet in 
her hand. 

‘Leave her with me a moment, Mary,” 
said Mrs, South, adding: “I will ring if I 
need you.”’, 

‘“Why, how gorgeous you are getting your- 
self up to-day, mamma!” she oried. “I 
scarcely knew you as I entered the room.” 

Mrs. South step to the door, turned the 
key in the lock, and glided like a pantheress to 
the girl's side, still holding the card clatched 
tightly in her hand. 

“What does this mean?” she cried, in a 
voice hoarse with suppressed emotion. 
‘‘Where did you meet James Bruce—and 
how? How long have you known him?” 

‘‘Has papa not told you about him?” 
asked Vesta, twisting nervously at the ribbons 
of the sun-hat she held in her hand. 

“ He tells me nothing,” declared Mrs, South, 
bitterly. “I did not even know of the robbery 
until I heard him by the merest chance dis- 
cussing the matter with a detective in the 
rose arbour.” 

“I had determined to keep it a deep secret, 
mamma,” marmured the girl; ‘‘ but I suppose 
I may as well tell you all first as last.” 

And then followed the story of how Mr. 
Bruce had seen her and admired her; of her 
father's imminent failure which followed so 
close on the heels of it; the great terror in 
which her father held Mr. Bruce, who was his 

rinci creditor ; and last, but by no means 
it, how she had gone to plead for a little 
4ime for her father, and Mr. Bruce's amazing 
declaration that she could save her father in 
one way and but one way only, and that was 
by giving her hand to him who could aid him 
or ruin him, 

“And you and your father settled the 
matter without consulting me?” she cried, 
shrilly. ‘How did you settle it? Did you 
accept or refuse him?" 

““I—I told him I—I would marry him,” 
returned Vesta. ‘Did I not do right, mam- 
ma? Ihave not told papa that yet.’ 

A laugh that fairly froze the blood in Vesta’s 
veins, fell from Mrs. South's lips. 

“I have often heard of the terrible irony of 
fate,” she cried, ‘‘ but it never ocourred to me 
that I should see the fruits of it so soon,” she 
said, adding, ‘I am going down to the parlour 
to interview this gentleman. Stay here until 


I return; then I will advise you as to what I | 


think about this matter.” 
And to Vesta’s astonishment, she flitted 
away, quite forgetful of her petted lame ankle. 
Like a shadow Mrs. South glided into the 


long parlour. It was entirely deserted save 
for the gentleman sitting midway in the room, 
only the top of his dark handsome head being 
visible over the paper he held ao high. 

Mrs. South gazed hurriedly about her. 
No, there was no one around—no one to see or 


hear. 
She glided like a spirit up to him, and laid 
heavy fand on his pi . , . 


| He started, glanced carelessly’up, then the 
og fell from his nerveless hand3, and his 
‘ace grew ghastly. 

‘Rose Grieve!'’ he gasped. “Is this you, 
or am I mad or dreaming?” 

She looked down into the dark, handsome 
face with burning eyes. 

“‘T was Rose Grieve, the beauty once!” 
she retorted, bitterly. ‘‘I am but a ghost of 
my former self now. No wonder yon scarcely 
believed it was I, eapecially as it is long years 
since you have looked into my face!" 

‘* What are you doing here? ’ he interro- 


gated. 

“Do you think I followed you here ?”’ she 
cried, fiercely. ‘‘Let me undeceive you at 
once, if you do, by explaining. I am no longer 
the poor, paid governess whom you once wooed 
and whose hears you won, and whom you 
cruelly deserted on what was to have been our 
bridal eve. ——— you, the bridegroom, 
came not, the blow did not kill me. I lived to 
be revenged upon you for your dastardly 
slight! Soon after that episode I met a wid- 
ower with a small child on his hands needing 
& mother’s care. To be brief I married the 
man. That man is Mr. South, the shipowner 
and that child of whom I speak is Vesta, 
whose hand you have soughtin marriage. Now 
do you see how I shall be able to get my revenge 
for which I have waited and planned so 
patiently for long years? Why, the sight of 
you raises a very demon in my breast! Hear 
my words and hearken to them: I—TI would 
rather kill that girl than see her atanding at 
the altar your bride !"’ 

“The time has gone by long since for 
jealousies, Rose,’ he said, soothingly. ‘Let 
us forgive and forget the past. Wecan laugh 
at it now.” 

‘*Can you laugh at breaking a human 
heart?” she cried, fiercely. ‘‘Can you speak 
indifferently of a young and beautifal life you 
wrecked, and whose hopes and ambitions you 
ruined? I could never forget it, not even if I 


come back and torture you from the next 
world I would do it! A woman oan never 
forgets slight from a lover. It rankles in her 
heart formany and many a day after he thinks 
she has ceased to remember it !'’ 

‘Your jealousy was the rock upon which 
we split, Rose,” he said, lightly. 

‘tT am Mrs. South now—never Rose to you 
again!’ 

A smile crept up to the lips the dark curl- 
ing moustache hid. 

His first impulse was to repulse her fiercely, 
bat he realised on second thought that this 
would neverdo. Szeing that she was now Mr. 
South's wife, and that she wasin constant 
contact with Vesta, he knew he must use a 
world of diplomacy, tact, and caution in his 
treatment of her. 

If she but told the story of the past, all his 
hopes of winning Vesta would be forever at an 
end. If ever that occurred, he would know 
whose hand strack the blow at him, and then 
she would find out that there were two who 
could play at revenge. She would find herself 
playing with edged tools. 


CHAPTER XiX. 


Mr. Bruce was ashrewd observer of haman 
nature, but it required no especial shrewd- 
ness to determine the uncomfortable fact that 
the pretty governess whose love he had in the 
fitz over so carelessly cared for him 
still. 
She had never succeeded in weeding out the 
old love from her heart, even though wedded 
to another—a most unfortunate state of affairs 
for him, since fate had destined him to fall 
hopelessly in love with her beautifal young 
step-daughter. 

‘Ie it true that you are betrothed to Vesta 
South?” she asked, bending nearer him. 
“She told me you were, but I would not 
believe it—I could not—unless I heard it from 
| your own lips.” 





were lying on my death-bed; and if I could , 


He would not deny it—why should he? 
Besides, she would know it sooner or later, be 
argued to himself. 

‘You do not answer me, James Brace," she 
murmured, in a strange sibilant voice. ‘ You 
must not keep me in saspense—that kills 
quicker than anything else. Is it true, I ask 
you again? Are you to marry Vesta?" 

He threw back his dark, handsome head and 
looked at her defiantly. His answer almost 
stung her to madness, 

“It is quite trne, my dear madam,” he 
— coolly. ‘She has promised to be my 
wife.” 

She looked at him a moment, half-stunned, 
as though she almost doubted the evidence of 
her own senses; then a look which he had 
never seen on & woman’s face before, and 
which he hoped never to behold again, came 
over hers. 

‘You shall never marry that girl if I can 
prevent it!” she cried, shrilly; and he 
thanked the fates that the room was empty 
save for the presence of themselves. 

‘IT might as well have this scene ont with 
her first as last,'’ he raminated, “ and let her 
understand that I am master of the sitaa- 
tion.” r 

** You shall never marry her, James Brace! 
I—I would kill both you and the girl at the 
very altar first; but I shall not have to resort 
to that. I can stop it without.” 

‘* May I ask how?”’ inquired Brace, strok- 
ing his dark curling moustache with his white 
hand, which was as handsome and shapely aa 
& woman's. : 

‘‘ T shall demand of Vesta’s father that this 
engagement be broken withous delay. If—if 
need be I will tell him all the story of the 
dark past,” she panted. 

A cynical laugh from Bruce broke in upon 
the bitter words. 

‘* Your entreaties would be of little avail in 
this case, I imagine,"’ he said, taunting!y, 
adding, ‘It is a surprise to me that you are 
all in the dark in regard to the situation of 
| affairs ; but as it is evident that you certainly 
| did not know—your affable husband never 
| having informed you—you may a3 well learn 
the trath from me, Sheisinmypower. One 
word from me would harl you from wealth 
and affiaence down to the direst poverty, and 
throw your husband into prison, This infia- 
enced the pretty Vesta to accept me; it will 
also inflaence you—nay, command you—to 
hold your peace and throw no obstacles in the 
way if you value wealth above dire poverty.” 

‘Ido not believe you,” she cried. ‘The 
whole story is a tramped-up one to win Vesta, 
because you find her young and easily in. 
fluenced, especially where anything concern: 
ing her father's interest is at stake. You will 
find yourself checkmated at your own game in 
this instance. I see through it all, You con- 
cocted this story to frighten the girl, taking 
advantage of her father’s absence abroad, and 
thinking there would be little difficulty in 
forcing her to consent to an immediate mar: 
riage.” 

‘‘There is little use in arguing the matter 
with you,” he rejoined, impatiently. ‘' Vesta 
can easily set your heart at rest on that score. 
She knows all about it.” 

‘* You must give up the hope of marrying 
her,” she al. “ Mark my words. I 
would rather see the girl dead than your 
bride!" 

* You will get used to the idea after a time, 
and learn to think more kindly of it,” he said, 
with a malicious laugh, for which she could 
have annihilated him. . 

“‘ Wonld you dare look upon another with a 
happy smile and lovelit eyes and I standing 
by ?”’ she oried, furiously and breathlessly. 
‘* Wonld you dare do it, Isay?”’ 

‘‘You forget yourself,” returned Bruce, 
coolly; “the past is past. You are Mrs. 
Sonth now, and I am free to woo and win 
whom I will, even if my choice should rest 
upon your stepdaughter. Nothing can take 
the girl from me. I defy you to do your 
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Before she could reply a group of merry 
young girls cametrooping in from the verandah 
through the open French window, and took 
seata directly opposite them, putting an end 
to all further conversation, much to Mrs, 
South’s annoyances, and Bruce’s intense relief. 

**T gent my card up to Vesta, and——" 

“And I intercepted it and came in her 
place,” she ont in, rapidly, in # low, sibilant 
whisper. “] read the name, and I could not 
believe it conld ba the same one.” 

*' And, now that you find me anold acquaint- 
ance, I trust you will do me a great favoar of 
persuading Vesta to see me at once, for her 
own sake,” 

Mrs. South contd endure no more. Like a 
flash she tarned from him and walked repidly 
away. Ths pzople opposite them must not 
see the tears that were springing to her eyes, 
blinding her, and lie should not see them, nos 
for the whole wide world. 

She held back her parsionate grief with an 
iron hand until she reached her own room, 
and even there the laxury of sobbing all her 
anguish away was denied her, for on the 
sofa by the window lay Vesta, asleep. She 
remembered shat she had told her to wait for 
her there ; and, tired of waiting an hour or 
more, Vesta had dropped asleep. Her atep- 
mother crossed over with noiseless feet to the 
sofa, and stocd there, with bated breath and 
clinched hands, looking intently down into the 
lovely flashed face lying against the cushion. 

A bitterness ag ornel as death shot through 
her heart ay siie took in every detail of that 
lovely, flashed face, that had won for its 
owner James Bruce's love. 

Veeta was marvellonsly, fatally beautifal, 
How strange she had never quite realised 
before how lovely the girl was growing up! 
She bad loved the girl, tco, and petted her 
after her indolent fashion; but now, all in one 
short hour, all that had changed. She hated 
her now with a deadly hatred, and all beoanse 
poor Vesta had unwittingly gained the love of 
ow Only man her stepmother had ever cared 

or. 

With burning eyes Mrs. South gazed 
intently down into that faultless, dimpled 
face, flushed in sleep, till the two cheeks 
looked like the flaming hearts of two great red 
roses. 

** He loves her now, but if she were to loge 
her beauty he would hate her. Oh, if there 
were but some way that shd could lose the 
beauty that has won for her James Braucs’s 
love! IfI could stampit out beneath my heel 
I would do it!" 

She cavght the reflection of her own face 
in the mirror opposite. “Ab, how sadly changed 
ehe was from the pretty young girl whose fair 
face had caught Bruce's fickle fanoy in those 
other Gays, and it ocotitred to her with a 
bitter pang that she hsd looked then -very 
much like Vesta does now, 

Every incident of that past came back to 
her as she stocd there—of the handsome 
young lover who had made such vows of ever- 
lasting love to her, under the maple boughs, 
for a short summer eeacon, 

He wae stopping at one of the great hotels, 
and she had some as governess to two cross, 
worrisome children, 

They had met on the beach first. The wind 
had blown off her hat, and he had recovered 
it, handing it to her with a bow and a smile 
that quite bewildered the timid, little 
governess. 

Somehow, they met every day after that— 
it was always by chanos. as che supposed, and 
then there were Jong walks, long talks; moon- 
lit strolls and sails; and when the handsome 
Mr. Bruce told her, in honeyed words, that he 
adored her, and wished indeed that she were 
his bonny little bride—poor child! who’ can 
blame her that sho believed him ? 

Heeven went so far as to name the day in 
a merry, off band fashion, declaring that on 
the appointed time he shonld come and claim 
= her arid home. 

© parted from him, crying as though her 
heart would break, ei ’ 





He fairly had to tear away the clinging white 
arms at last, and hurry from her. He was 
quite alarmed at such passionate grief, The 
humble governess went with her little charges 
back to her home. 

No letter awaited her there, and for long 
weeks none came, but she went about her 
duties happy enough, for her heart was warm 
with love. 

She made up her wedding clothes with her 
own fair hands; and, oh, the bright dreams 
ee _ wove among the tucks, ruffles, and 
aces 

The day came, but the bridegroom came 
not. 

She wrote him to the address of his banker, 
which he had once mentioned by chance, and 
which she remembered. 

In the course of a fortnight an answer came, 
and it changed Rose Grieve in one short hour 
from a loving, tender girl to a hardened 
woman, 

There were but a few cold lines. They 
expressed surprise that she had really looked 
upon that summer romance in a serious light, 
and assured her that he had never for one 
moment contemplated matrimony, and trusted 
ehe would soon learn to forget him, and give 
her heart and hand to some worthy fellow in 
her own Station of life who could love her. 

He would always wish her well, but really 
he must insist that she would not write again 
—esuch letters as hers annoyed him, and, 
besides, he was going away—he was going 
abroad to remain long years—perhaps for 
ever, and letters would, in all probability, fail 
$o. reach him, 

When she reach the last word her heart 
seemed suddenly to turn to stone. 

“T shall live but for one purpose hereafter in 
life,” she cried, raising her white, miserable 
face to the sunny heavens, “and that is to 
meet the man who has trampled my heart 
under his feet, and wreak a terrible vengence 
upon him!” 





CHAPTER Xx. 


Ts it a strange ordaining of Providence that 
sends our fate across our path when we are 
least expecting it, or when we care least about 
it? It seemed so to the girl whose heart had 
turned to stone by the falseness of her lover. 

At that epoch in her life another crossed 
Rose’s path. He was captivated at first sight 
by the girl's cold, beautiful face. He had 
wealth and pozition, and when he asked her 
to be his wife she consented at once, There 
was no sentiment in this affair for her, for Mr. 
Sonth was much older than herself, and not 
particularly handsome. 

She was greately amazed when, after her 
marriage with him, he sent for « little child. 

‘‘T_—TI did not know that I was marryinga 
—f® widower !'’ she gasped. 

His answer startled her. 

“T neither deny nor dolaffirm what you 
have just stated,” he said, in a husky voice— 
‘that you never willknow. There is one page 
turned down in my pss: life that shall never 
be revealed—not even to you. Love little 
Vesta as though she were your own—never let 
her know until after Iam dead and gone that 
you are not her own mother, If you are kind 
to her you shall never regretit. I ask but one 
thing; never refer to this subject again.’’ 

She was dazed and bewildered’; she never 
remembered how she answered him. ‘Butin 
the midst of it the door opened and a nuree 
entered, bearing in her arms a lovely little 
creature of not more than two years, who 
looked from ons to the other one moment in 
dismay, then, with a shrill ory, held out her 
tiny arms to Mrs. South. 

She could not refuse to take ber, and from 
that moment she liked the baby Vesta. 

The foreign nurse who had brought the 
child was sent immediately away, and Mrs. 
Bonth's curiosity as to where the child 
had come from or what her surroundings had 
been were destined, from this source, to bs 
completely bafiled. 


They moved to their lovely villa in the sub- 
urbs of Li 1, and there they lived a quies 
enough life of it for long years, 

Only two events happened to change the 
even tenor of their existence, 

On two different occasions Mrs. South read 
of the arrival at fashionable watering: places of 
James Bruce. 

She took the trouble to goon, spurred by 
the desire to look once more—just once more 
—on the face of the man whom she had loved 
better than life itself. 

On both occasions she found, to her’ dismay, 
that the person who had lured her on like a 
magnet was not the false lover which the lapse 
of years had caused her to forget. 

The name of James Brace she found to be 
quite acommon one. She ceased at last to 
hurt down the owner of it. 

And now, meeting him after the lapse of 
years, and as the accepted husband of Vests, 
her stepdaughter, was maddening. 

Vesta had said that he had called at the 
Villa once; but that was during the time ehe 
wag confined to her room witha sprained ankle 
—that was how she missed encountering him, 
Bat it was strange that neither Vesta, her 
husband, nor Dora mentioned receiving such 
& Caller. 

How could she prevent the marriage between 
Vesta and her old lover? was the sgonised 
question she asked herself over and over 
again. How could she ses the man she had 
loved 80 hopelessly all thesé long years the 
husband of another—and that other the child 
that had grown into maidenhood and beauty 
beneath her very eyes, and fostered and tended 
by her hand? It was unbearable—the very 
thonght almost drove her to madness. 

Should she fling herself on her knees at the 
gitl’s feet, and tell her the atory of her broken 
heart, and beg her to send him-away ? 

Ah, no! she was still proud. The bitter 
trial of her youth, which had cast a gloom 
over all her life, must not be laid bare for 
Vesta to taunt her-with in after-years if she 
felt so disposed. No, she must break up that 
betrothal through strategy. 

She quite believed Vesta’s vanity was 
touched by so handsome a man being ¢0 
deeply in love with her ; but forall thas, she 
paid to herself, the girl wag notin love with 
James Bruce. A girl of seventeen would 
naturally fancy a younger man. 

“T—T must think myself out-of this affair 
into which I am drawn;” muttéred Vesta in 
her sleep. 

The woman bending over her listened with 
bated breath, but with a sigh the great dark 


es flew wide open. 
at ier anered 6 little ory ss she saw her 
mother bending over-her, and with’ so white a 


face. 

“Why, I—I thought you went down to the 
parionr to see Mr. Brace, mamma?” she 
faid, curiously. 

“So I did,” returned Mrs, South. ‘Ihave 
just re-entered the room.” 

‘You saw him, of coursé?” questioned 


esta, 

“Yes,” replied Mre. Bonth, huskily. 

“That is the man [ am-to'marry’six woeks 
from to-day,” said Vesta, in’a low voice. 

** You do not love him?" interrogated the 
other in a hoarse, stifling voice. 

zee girl shnddered and drew her breath 


“*T- do not love him, and I never shall,” she 
sobbed; piteously. 2 

“Then you shall not marry ‘him,” oried. 
her mother, vehemently. 

“ TP donot see‘any way ont of it,” laying her 
dark carly head upon the pillow and breakivg 
into passionate’ weeping. ‘ Papa is in ~his 
power, and athi¢*mercy, You do not know 
how he trembled ‘with joy when’ he heard of 
this bstrothal.” 

“*You have faved me, little “Vesta,’ he 
cried. ‘May Heaven always be Kind to°you 
for it.” 

“I$ is so strange, mamma,” she ssid, brash- 





|ing the teardrops from her eyes and-looking. 
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inquitingly at the face bending over her, 
‘shat pspa.never mace a.confidante of yon to 
tell you all this.” 

‘* He did. not like to. worry me with it,” re- 
sponded Mrs, South; and what she said wae 
partly.the truth. 

“ Shail I have to go down and see him, 
mamma ?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. South never answered the question. 
With a sudden ory she threw up her bands 
and fell in a dead faint at Vesta’s feet, 

Dora fortunately entered the room aé that 
opportune moment, and took in the situation 
ata glance. 

It was past midnight whenMrs. Sonth 
awoke from the alarming swoon iato wiich 
she had fallen. She. found Dora beside her, 
patiently laving her with rose water. 

Vesta was quite worn oui. with her efforts 
to restore her mother to consciousness, and 
Dora bad at length persuaded her to_retire, 
and the moment her head touched the, pillow 
she dropped into a deep and dreamless sleep, 

“Oh, aunt, are you very ill? '’ sobbed Dora, 
bending tearfully over Mrs. South's couch, 
‘+’ What caueed you to faint?” 

‘Tg was my beart—I used to have it a few 
years sgo—it. came near eausing my death 
once.” 

* You are better now ?”’ murmured Dora, 
anxiously, as she chafed the ice-cold hands and 
blae-veined semples. 

‘‘ No,” whispered Mrs, South; ‘' the terrible 
pain is there still. Dora,’ she whispared, 
suddenly, ‘Iam far worsethan you imagine. 
Nay, donot gend for .a.dootor—I want only 
you near me,” 

‘Bat Vesta?” faltered Dora, 

‘‘ Let her sleep,’ said Mrs, South, hoarsely. 
‘“T—I want to talk to you, Dora, L have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“ Yes, aunt,” murmured the girl, 

‘‘ There is something I. want you to.promise 
me you will do—if—if—i should die suddenly 
—even before daylight—my—my pain is so 
great.” 

‘‘Oh, aunt, do not talk so--you diatress 
me!" cried Dora, ‘ I..will promise anything 
in. the whole wide world you ask me to, bat 
do not talk of dying, I beg of you!"’ 

‘This ia what1.want you to. remember to 
do,” she whispered. ‘‘ If—it Ishould die—sad- 
denly—go quickly. and quietly to my tronk— 
it—hars—a false bottom—as great many have 
that asa receptacle for jowele—that, thieves 
may never find them—you will find there.a 
small packsge wrapped. io a bit of black silk 
—blip.the-package into -your-bosom. Ag you 
value-y our peace of mind. never seek to know 
what is contains—ancd—and—give it to Veata 
on her wedding day just before the ceremony 
—will you remember—and do you.promise to 
carry out my instructions ?’’ 

Dora nodded dumbly. Sbe could not speak, 
her voice was so husky with tears. 

Mre. South sunk back upon the pillow 
quite exhausted with the effort of speaking— 
but she. steadily refused Dora's entreaties to 
call a doctor. 

In the grey dawn sha ennk into a qniet 
sleep, andthen Dora knew that her fears ot 
the previous night.of her aunt's dying, were, 
happily, gronndless, bat she oonld not help 
but wouder what.she mysterious package con- 
tained which Mrs, Sonth had bound her by.so 
solemn. an cath to place in Vesta’s hands on 
the day of her marriage. 

When Mrs, South awoke she declared her- 
self quite.as well ag ever.save for a alight pain 
at she heart. 

Vests.was at her bedside, and threw her 
arms about her with a cry of delight.as her 
eyes. opencd, bot to the girl’s surprise she 
repulsed ber coldly, avd the eyea that jooked 
up into her own.revealed positive hatred. 

, Mra. Senth’e audden aversion to Vesta was 
amezing to both girls, 

“* The severe illness through which she has 
passed bas certainly cused it,’’ declared Dora, 

- drying her. cousin's-tears. “ Don't grieve over 
it, dear. Everything will come right soon 
egain.” 


attentions ef the wealthy Mr. Bruce, 








“No,” murmured the girl. ‘‘ I feel, somehow, 
as though a barrier had risen snddenl 
between us which time could never brea 
down.” 

Bhe never would have dreamed that a man's 
dark, handsome face was the causeof it, and 
that man the one she was betrothed to 
marry ! 





CHAPTER XX. 


Tue .week that followed was an cveniful 
one to Vesta. Now that Mrs, South had 
entirely recovered from her recent indisposi- 
tion, Vesta and Dora spent more time with the 
young people gathered together beneath the 
rool of the famous Grand. But much to her 
annoyance, Mr. Bruce was her veritable 
shadow. 

Vesta would have resented thia bitterly bat 
for one reason, Mr. Bruce was considered by 
all the marriageable young girls as the catch 
of the season. He was certainly handsome, 
and did not begin to look hia two-and-thirty 
years ; and then it was pleasing to her vanity 
to know that this man, whom so many 
coveted, had eyes only for herself. 

There was one thing which Vesta insisted 
upon, and that was the strict compliance with 
her wish that no one should know of their 
engagement— not even Dora, 

‘*Is is hard lines to follow, Veata,” he would 
often ‘declare; “but your will is my law, 
though there are times when I can hardly 
restrain the impulse of rushing up to you 
when I-see you with some admirer, and call- 
ing you mine, and thus end all my pangs of 
jealousy over you, for I am jealous of you, 
Vesta—I cannot help it, Jealousy is deep 
rooted in my nature. My grandfather slew a 
man who. looked with admiring eyes on the 
woman he: loved; my father ended a desper- 
ate rivalry for my. mother's hand throngh 4 
duel, and I—ah, Vesta, if you ever looked at 


apy man’s face with the light of admiration 


in your eyes, I would. know no peace until I 
had killed him,.or he had put a bullet in my 
breast. But forgive me, dear; you forced me 
into telling you,this to warn you. Why, 
Vesta, if.you had ever had a lover before you 
knew me, I would have a longing that would 
nearly consume me to search for him, thongh 
he. were at the other end of the world, and 
pat him forever out of your sight—past all 
hope of his ever crossing your path again. 
Love, makes gome men veritable gods, and 
jealousy. renders them demons. Remember 


that, dear, and give no one particular atten- 
sion or encouragement,” 


Vesta turned very pale. What if by chance 
thig man should ever discover that she bad 
loved another, and that other Ralph Stoddart, 


‘would .-he #ake vengeance on him for it? 


Handsome, gallant Ralph would be no match 
in deadly combat with this.stern-browed man. 
By the end of a fortnight, James Bruce 
oculd have counted hia rivala by the dozen. 
His jealousy certainly had. wide acope among 
the handsome and gallant young men who 
continually followed in Vesta's train. 

Every one seemed to tacitly consent that 
Vesta should be acknowledged as the beauty 
of the season. 

‘* A beauty, young, and beiress to & million 
of money,” that was what they said of her. 
‘‘ No wonder the girl was courted and dattered 
on ali cides; which was quite enough to turn 
her pretty.head,’’ they declared. 

She was as gay ada butterfly ; she was the 
brighiest, the wittiest, and the merriest girl in 
Brighton, her friends declared. 

Bat no one save Dora knew that her gaiety 
eovered an aching hears. Dora knew full 
well that in seores she was gricving over the 
loss of handsome Ralph, the young lover she 
had. seemed to love so well; bus what had 

ted them she could not even conjecture. 
alph himself did not seem to know. 

There was another litule matter which 
puzzled, shy. Dota Saville, and that was the 
As she 
was always with Vesta, aud his conversation 


} 








whenever he joined them was of a general 
nature, she could not fathom whether the 
magnet which drew him to them was Vesta or 
herself. 

Of course it was plainly evident to her that 
Veata disliked him ; but.as for herself, he wag 
quite her ideal of what a hero ought to be. 

Taen commenced those fatal day-dreama 
that were destined to bear such bitter fruit. 
She treasured-up each word he spoke to her 
and every glance of those dark, magac‘ic 
eyes. 

And once he gave her the white rose he was 
wearing in the lapel of his coat becaaee she 
admired it. How wasshe to know that it waa 
done:simply to stir ever so faint a twinge o 
jaalousy in the heart of the indifferent girl 
who stood beside her ? 

Dora kept that whiie rose until every petal 
drooped and faded, and then she pné it cure- 
fully away, pressed between the leaves of a 
little prayer-book, in her trunk; and when 
Dora Saville came to dis, long years after, 
thas withered rose was found upon her heart 
and was buried with her. 

Vesta was young and thonghtless, bni i? sao 
bad once dreamed of tha existing stare of 
Dora’s heart she would have told her of her 
own betrothal to Mr, Bruce at once. 

Ag for Mr. Bruce himeelf, he knew that ho 
had won the unconscious heart of Dora long 
before the girl knew it hereelf. 

He was well versed in the waya of the 
world; his keen eye noted the awifs hiushes 
his coming brought, and the sweet basbiuinces 
that fell over her whsa he was near—how hex 
eyes fell beneath his glance aad smile and 
her hands trembled if by any chauoo they 
brushed against his. 

The chances are he might have fancied Dora 
Saville had not his heart been bound up ia ibe 
wilful little beauty— Vesta, 

Dora was an early riser, and her prinoips! 
delight waa in roaming about while the cov 
was yot fresh on the roses and all naturo waa 
yet drowsy. 

It wastowarda the second week of sheir stay 
at Brighton that Dora went out as usnel cna 
morning for her early walk. She was woek- 
ing slowly dowa a gravel path when suddenly 
she heard her name called ina very familiar 
voice, — 

** Dora—Mies Saville!” 

She turned quickly, and a little cry of 
astonishment broke from her lips when she 
saw that it was Ralph Stoddart. 

“IT ooulda'é stand remaining away ?rom 
YVeata any longer!” he cried, as ha gained her 
side. “ Why, Dora, this two weeks has naeomed 
like so many years! You said wait until you 
sent for me to come—until Vesta shows sivng 
of relenting—but I could not, I watched the 
post for your letter bid¢ing me to come on, bus 
the letter never came, Surely you dik uot 
forget, Dora—you were loyal to my cause, 28 
you promised me you weuld be? You hava 
conxed Vesta into relenting and loving me 
again, have you not?” 

Dora shook her head. 

“I am co sorry to give you pain, Mr. Stod- 
dart,” she murmured, pityingiy, ‘bua Vesta is 
quite as far from relenting as she was on the 
day we first came here.” 

The poor fellow looked astounded; bis face 
paled, wn expression of despair shone in hig 
bonuy bine eyes. 

‘‘ Have you never foand ous’ why I have Ios 
favoar with Vesta?’ he asked, earnestly. 
“ Sarely you would be friend enough to tell mo 
if you knew, Dora?” 

“I would indead, Mr. Stoddari,” she 
answered, candidly. 

‘“« I would do anything in this world to be on 
the same terms with her that I nsed to be, 
Dora,” he went on, earnesily, and wish gress 
wistfalness. 

“There is another reason that hurried mo 
on to Brighton. I read in the society papers 
that a yery Wealthy Boston gentleman was 
very devoted to the beantifal littie heiress, 
Miss Vesta South, and an announcement of 
their betrothal, was expected soon to follow. 
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‘** The wor is were like dagger-thrusts to me. 
Tell me, in Heaven's name, Dora, that this is 
not true!” 

A happy little laugh broke from Dora's lips. 

* Believe me, there is not a word of truth 
jin the story,’ she declared, with a blush as 
{aint as the heart of a pink sea-shell. ‘“ Mr. 
Brace and Vesta are not in the least in love 
with each other.” 

“James Bruce!” repeated Ralph, in pro- 
found amazement. ‘Is he here, and doss he 
know my Vesta?” 

‘* He is certainly the gentleman the papers 

refer to. He is the society of South and 
myself quite often.” 
@&‘' James Bruce!" echoed Ralph, furiously 
this time. “ Why, if there isa man on the 
face of the earth who ought to be tabooed 
from the society of young girls itis he! A 
greater roué and scoundrel never lived. A 
gentleman, indeed! Why, if he were to seck 
“tho society of a sister of mine I would chal- 
lenge him toa duel! He is——” 

“TI will hear no more, sir!” said Dora 
Saville, white to the lips. ‘I will not remain 
“weere the name of a highly honoured acquaint- 
ance is thus tradaced. Allow me to pass, if 
you please, Mr. Stoddart.” 

“Do you really mean what you say?” 
asked — rather nonpulsed and very much 
bewildered. 

“Allow me to pass, and have the kindness 
never to speak to me again, Mr. Stoddart,’ 
responded Agnes, firmly. 

He drew back and looked at her an instant, 
and in that instant Dora swept past him and 
walked down the path with a firm tread. 

*'In Heaven's name what does it all mean, 
{ wonder?” muttered Ralph, leaning back 
heavily against a great oak-tree. ‘‘ Now what 
have I said or done to offend Dora? I am 
beginning to believe I must have been born 
under a very unlucky star or that some demon 
fate is pursuing me. Surely by this time my 
darling must have got over her anger toward 
me and will receive me with open arms.” 

He walked slowly back to the hotel, ponder- 
ing ag to whether he should send up his card 
to Vesta or await his opportunity of meeting 
her face to face, apparently by chance, on the 
piazz. 

Meanwhile, flashed with excitement, which 
was an unusual thing for her, Dora reached 
the Grand Hatel, and hurried at once to their 
suite of rooms. 

Mrs, South’s apartment was darkened—she 
still slept—but in the room beyond she could 
sce Vesta standing before the long French 
window twining a spray of white heath injher 
dark curls that made such a beautifal frame 

* for the dimpled face, 

“‘ Vesta,” whispered Dora, coming in and 
closing the door after her, ‘I have something 
to tell you, dear; I may as well impart my 
news at once—Ralph Stoddart is at Brighton, 

‘and stopping at the Grand, too.” 

Vesta trembled violently, the sweet face lost 
ali iss colour—Dora quite thought ‘she was 
£oing to faint. 

** The news does not interest me,” she said. 

She tried to speak calmly, but Dora saw 
éhat her lips quiverod pitifally. 

‘‘My darling,” oried she, flinging her arms 
round Vesta, ‘‘ tell me, dear, what it is that 
parted you and Ralph; make a confidante of 
me, dear, Timplore you. Do not wreck two 
iives ; he loves you, Vesta, and I see for my- 
self you still care for him, darling !" 


(To be continued.) 








NOT A MISTAKE AFTER ALL. 
—0:— 

*“‘Beautirct, of course; blue-blooded, 
equaliy of course; blue-stockinged, perhaps; 
-ertainly intellectual.” 

So Alfred Hill catalogued his requirements 
of thatas yet imagioary being—his future wife. 

His pretty sister, sitting opposite him in 
the boat, the steering-lines held idly in her 
bande, smiled mock approval. 





“It’s well for the young to have a high | 
standard. Anything else?” 

‘“Yes. She must be of good discourse, an ; 
excellent musician, and her hair shall be of 
what colour it please Heaven. The musical 
talent is, however, absolutely insisted on. 

“Hark!” interrupted Agnes. 

They were drifting along close to the sea ia 
the quiet, deserted cove. “The tawny, sweet 
twilight” wrapt land and sea in tender | 
mysteries of shadow. Through the hovering | 
dusk a few stars shone above; a few distant | 
lights gleamed below. Over all had brooded 
an intense stillness. 

Bat now from the shore came suddenly the 
sound of a girl's exquisite contralto voice, 
rich, fall, fraught with the subtle charm and 
mystery of the hour. 

Clearly the light breeza bore the song to 
them :— 

**In the summer even, 
Ere yet the dew was hoar, 
I went plucking summer pansies 
Till my love should come to shore ; 
The fisher-lights their dances 
Were keeping out at sea, 
And come, I sang, my true love, 
Come, hasten home to me! ” 

Alfred had ceased to row and was listening 
breathlessly. 

Nearer and nearer the waves noiselessly 
drifted the light boat to the shore and the un- 
kown singer. 

A passion of love and loss and longing thrilled 
through the sweet, womanly voice as the next 
words came,— 


‘* But the sea it fell a-moaning, 

And the white gulls rocked thereon, 

And the young moon dropped from heaven, 
And the lights hid one by one; 

All silently their glances 
Dropped down the cruel sea, 

And wait ! cried the night and wind and storm 
Wait till I come to thee !”’ F 

The boat was close to the landing-steps when 
the song ended. With one strong, sudden, 
stroke the young man sent it up to them, 
sprang ashore and held out his hand to help 
his sister. 

*‘Come on, there’s a good girl! I must see 
who she is, and perhaps you can scrape 
acquaintance.” 

Bat when they reached the rustic seat in 
the lookout on the cliff above, from whence the 
voice had evidently come, it was only to find 
it vacant. Ata little distance, dimly seen 
through the dusk, was a tall, girlish, white- 
gowned figure, walking toward the hotel in a 
peculiarly swift and graceful way. 

Over the seat lay forgotten a orépe scarf of 
ane purple, striped with narrowest golden 
ines, 

On this Hill seized. 

“The true pansy- colours. Yes, and there 
is a little knot of the flowers themselves that 
she must have dropped. She seems as fond 
of them as the heroine of her wong. I'll take 
the scarf back to the hotel, and find her out by 
returning it. But no one could fail to 
ee her by such an enchanting voice as 

era ig.” 

And he took possession of the half-faded 
pansies also, in a somewhat absent-minded 
manner.” 

‘I wonder,” mused Miss Hill, with a 
suspicious innocence in her observant eyes, 
‘if she has blue blood, beauty, and all the 
rest,”’ 

‘*You confirmed little tease! Who cares 
what else a woman has when she has such a 
voice? If the Lorelei sang as sweetly, it’s 
not strange men threw their lives away to 
listen.” 

They were the best of friends, this brother 
and sister, and between them had always 
been a complete and loving confidence, 

Secretly Agnes Hill wondered not a little 
what manner of woman it was who, unknown, 
had made such an impression on her fasti- 





dious brother. 


Hitherto he had seemed so proof against 
women’s charms that she now half.doubted 
that this was more than an elaborate jest of 
his in revenge for some of her recent lectures 
on the great expediency of his marrying, 
since she was soon to leave him for a home 
of her own in far Wyoming ; and then again 
she grew anxious lest, jast because he had al- 
ways before been unimpressible, this impres- 
sion would be deep and lasting. 

He met her next morning on the veranda, 
bright and triomphant. 

“I have found our Lorelei of last night, 
known to mortals as Miss Jones, Mra. 
Katherine Brand recognised that scarf, and 
introduced me to its owner and her sister in 


| othodox fashion. They only arrived yester- 


day, by-the-way. Let me introduce you now, 
and help us make up a set at tennis.” 

“And has she beauty and blue blood 
and——” 

‘* Come and see.” 

She had not beauty. She was very 
sufficiently attractive, ‘‘a sweet, bonny, sousis 
lassie,” tall and lithely erect, with a warmly- 
colourless complexion, velvety eyes of the rare, 
true pansy-purple, and ruddy, chestnut hair, 
rippling back from a broad, low forehead. 

Bat her profile was hopelessly irregular, and 
her rose-red mouth altogether too large for 
perfection. 

She had not blue blood. She once casually 
revealed that her grandfather had kept a 
village shop, and that beyond him she knew 
nothing of her ancestry. ; 

She herself was a teacher, and it was an 
open secret that she and her sister owed thic 
outing to a rich cousin who was with them, 
an elderly dame, with iron-grey hair, severe 
manners, and large diamonds. 

She was not particularly intellectual. Sho 
talked brightly and well, her sweet, low-toned 
voice lending a charm of its own to her con- 
versation, and was always fall of interest in 
whatever interested her companions, thus 
giving them a chance to shine in any specialty 
they might have. 

“What can you see in her?" earnestly 
inquired Alfred's sister, a week after meeting 
Miss Brand—a week during which, thanks to 
the free social atmosphere of the quiet, exola- 
sive little hotel, where almost all but the 
Brand party were friends of long standing, 
their acquaintance had advanced more 
rapidly than ina month under more formal 
conditions. 

‘*T gee herself,” retarned Alfred, 

‘*Bat—” began Agnes, and proceeded to 

rove all that has been alleged of Mias Brand's 
falling short of her brother's ideal, with the 
cruel skill of a teasing girl picking another 
girl to pieces. f 

‘‘ You can’t deny her wonderfal voice, for 
we both heard it,’ he said, at last, rather 
—_ 

“Yes; but she gives no one a chance to hear 
it again.” 

“Exactly so. She is too modest and truly 
refined to exhibit her talents in the public 
parlour of a hotel, where she knows so few 
people ; but I have sometimes heard her sing- 
ing when I passed their rooms. A girl who 
has such a voice needs no other attractions.” 

To himself, however, he declared that she 
had many others, whatever might be Agnes’ 
opinion. Bat for the beautifal voice he had 
heard, he would scarcely have noticed its 
owner, except as one among many pleasant 
enough acquaintances. Yet, now that it had 
turned his attention to her, he felt her charm 
more and more with each meeting, and re- 

ised in her something beyond beauty, wit 
and pride—the sweet, true woman-self—that 
he would never have discovered, but for the 
chance of a summer evening. 

“T like her myself,’ admitted Agnes ; ‘‘ but 
I should have thought any man must admire 
her sister more. She is really beautiful, and 
Sern chs migus ta'e satel piaess. Blow 
bearing, she mig & Foy Ss. 
Katherine manages to be so devotedly fond 
of her and keep up such a loving admiration 
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for all she says and does, I can’t imagine. If 
she were my sister, I know I should be fear- 
fally jealous of her. Even as it is I can 
hardly escape it; for her magnificence just 
eimply effaces every other girl in the place. 
If she were only a musician she would be your 
ideal in fall realisation, Alf.” 

But from this Mr. Hill mentally dissented. 

Under no possible conditions, he was sure, 
could he have cared for- any but the one 
sweet - voiced, tender-faced lady of his 
thoughts. : 

The pleasant, idle summer days went glid- 
ing by. Notmany more of them had passed, 
when there came an important piece of news 
to Agnes Hill. 

er betrothed, Cuthbert Grant, had unex. 

pestedly found an opportunity to leave his 
mining ventures in America and run over for 


& Visit, 

It would probably be a long time before he 
could come in, In these circumstances, 
he urged, would she not consent to shorten 
their engagement and return with him as his 
wife? 

Agnes promptly declared this completely 
ont of the question, and very shortly there- 
after was absorbed in plans for a speedy 
wedding, having changed her mind with true 
feminine rapidity under her lover’s persua- 
sions. 

And, of course, from no place in the world 
could she be married but the stately, old, elm- 
shadowed home of the hills in Littlebrook, 
and all this must cut short her brother's 
sojourn at the seaside like her own. 

Before leaving her even for a few weeks, he 
felt he must try his fate with Katherine 
Brand. 

It seemed to him like a good omen that he 
chanced to meet her in the lookout on the cliff 
above the landing-place. 

She wore a white gown, with a cluster of 
her favourite purple-and-gold pansies close 
against her creamy throat, and her pansy- 
coloured scarf draping her graceful head and 
shoulders, just as he had fancied her that 
other evening. 

So short a time as it was since that chance. 
heard song had changed life to him! Yet 
long enough for him to have learned life's 
sweetest lesson—for Kate to have learned the 
same, she confessed at last. 

And then, as lovers will, they lingered over 
the details of their acquaintance, the meetings, 
the conversations—all the trifles that stand 
out like Jandmarks in such a history. 

‘* But I loved you before ve ever met,” he 
told her. ‘ The first night you were here, I 
heard you singing from the sea, and loved you 
as I listened. Unseen, I knew the woman 
with that voice was the one woman in the 
world for me.” 

Kate caught her hands ont of his and drew 
away from him, pale and wild-eyed, as with 
sudden horror. 

‘‘ But I—I wasn’t by the shore that night. 
There is a dreadful mistake! ” 

“Why, dearest, you have forgotten,” said 
Alfred. ‘ But you must have been here, for I 
heard you. And I found your scarf—that 
very scarf you have on now—over this seat, 
and saw you ata distance. I couldn’t mistake 
your and bearing. And don’t you re- 
member I returned the scarf to you next 
day?” 

“I remember,” the girl almost gasped. 
‘“‘ Mr. Hill, you must not touch me—you must 
not look at me so. It is all a dreadfal mistake. 
I wasin my room that evening with a head- 
ache. My sister had borrowed this scarf, and 
you must have noticed we are very much 
alike in walk and carriage. And I—I can’t 
sing @ note. I don’t know anything about 
music, except what she’s told me. She hasa 


magnificent voice, and it was she you heard 
that night —she you love!” 

Alfred Hill had stood petrified with amaze- 
ment. A hundred questions thronged to his 
mind, yet remained unspoken, 
words roused him to epeech, 


Bat her last 








“No!” cried he. ‘'It is you only I love, 
whatever mistake there may have been.” 

It was some time before he could make 
Kate believe this, and feel assured that he 
spoke from real love, and not from pity ora 
sense of honour; but she did believe it at 
length. 


Later, she gave him the last-needed bit of ; 


explanation, 

Her sister was a concert-singer of great 
promise, but as the eccentric, though kind 
cousin whose guests they were had such a 
prejudice against her profession as to put an 
embargo upon even its mention, it had of 
course remained unknown to their summer 
acquaintances ; while fond though the musical 
Brand was of admiration, a mingling of vexa- 
tion at this, with the pradent business reason 
of not making her voice too common to the 
public, had kept her from displaying her 
vo gg and confirmed Mr. Hill in his mis- 
take. 

With the results of this mistake, Mr. Hill 
and his wife are atill blissfully content. 








HER MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Wir the news of the extraordinary turn in 
fortune’s wheel, that brought title and wealth 
to Hugh and Hope Christie, all the old jealousy 
and malice against her step-sister broke out 
again in Brenda's mind. 

It was true she had made a marvellous 
marriage, and that in actual point of rank she 
was Hope’s equal through that marriage ; but 
the name of Gainsborough had an hononr, a 
glory, which had never circled round that of 
Woodstock, and, moreover, Brenda, though she 
had told herself long ago that any sentiment 
she might have encouraged was utterly dead 
and forgotten, could not, as ® matter of fact, 
quite forget that Hugh Christie had been the 
only man in the world for whom she had felt 
atenderness, or through whom she had allowed 
herself to suffer the smallest discomfort, 
While she had imagined Hope as one who 
must live the rest of her life in the solitude of 
Blairton, with the shadow of her husband's 
disgraceful conduct hovering above her head, 
Brenda had derived much gratification, both 
for her spite and her valgar vanity. 

Then she had been actually and really 
Hope’s superior ; then she could afford to dis- 
pense a little condescending sympathy for the 
much-tried, much.wronged, young wife; but 
now, a8 at one touch, all this had been altered, 
and Brenda suffered keen mortification and 
disappointment in learning the news of Hugh's 
succession to the Gainsborough title, and 
Hope’s consequently shanged fortunes. 

To no one but herself, however, was this 
disappointment shown. Lady Woodstock 
comported herself with every due regard to 
etiquette and the convenances; indeed, more 
than ever she determined to establish an cut- 
ward good fellowship between Hope and her- 
self, and she left nothing undone to ingratiate 
herself with her step-sister now in the com. 
mencement of a new career. 

There was more than the old jealousy work- 
ing in Brenda’s hate in these days. Hope's 
position was in every way better than hers, 
not only by the fame that hung about the 
Gainsborough name, but by reason of the 
existence of little Douglas, who, now dubbed 
by bis title of Viscount Steermount, would 
eventually step into his father's shoes, 

Even were Brenda to have « child, and the 
prospect was not possible or probable, that 
child could still not inherit Lord Woodstock's 
title; for, by the Marquis’s first marriage, 
there existed already three sturdy young men 
who would take precedence of any offspring 
she might have. So, then, were the old 
Marquis to die at at any moment, Brenda’s 
position would at once lose half its value, 
while Hope’s would never be changed, and 








her little son was Hugh Christie's child! It 
was incredible and strange, even to herself, 
how Brenda’s softer feelings seemed drawn tc 
that one small approach to a romance in 


' her life. She knew Hagh to be everybit ac 
| poor as mean and miserable ae ali right 


eople called him. She despised him, she 
distrusted him; yet, since her marriage, she 
had realised all at once that he was the coly 


' living being for whom she had even felt a 


thrill of emotion, and the jealousy which had 
burned against Hope for robbing her of this 
man blazed out anew, and with stronger 
violence. 

Perhaps it was the fact of Lord Woodstock’e- 
perpetually expressed dislike and contempt 
for Hugh that helped to rouse up these old 
feelings in Brenda’s cold, selfish, worldly 
heart. Her husband never lost an opportunity 
for commenting on Hugh’s character; and. 
equally as he sneered at the new Marquis, 20 
he dwelt eulogistically on the charms and 
sweetness of the young Lady Gainsborough, 
thereby not decreasing Brenda’s hatred agaire + 
Hope. 

Time rolled on slowly, and yet qnick!y 
enough. Hope and her husband had come 
together again in the eyes ofthe world. They 
lived together beneath the same roof, and 
Lady Anne Christie did her best to cement » 
warm feeling between the two with no snocess. 
Lady Hampshire had, of course, had to le» 
personal feeling atand on one side under the. 
new circumstances; but it was with sincere - 
grief that she saw her grandchild leave 
Blairton, and return to a life that could ba 
nothing but sorrowfal and fall of disappoiat- 
ment. 

‘* When all illusion is gone what remaina ? '” 
she had said to herself. ‘‘And there is no 
illusion left in my poor child’s heart where 
that man is concerned.” 

With her thin, trembling hand the old lady 
wrote a few curt lines to Hugh, Marguie of 
Gainsborough. 

‘- Bat for the remembrance of her position, 
and her child’s future,” she wrote, ‘' I would 
never have consented to my dear grand- 
daughter returning to you. The humiliation 
and saffering you have caused her are things 
that can never be forgotten or forgiven by me, 
She is more noble than ninety-nine women 
out of a hundred, for she would never shirk 
her duty, and she is prepared, in the face of all 
your cruel treatment, to show to you that with 
her duty is a sacred and an honoured thing. 
Look well how you treat her in the fatare, Let . 
some sense of shame restrain you in your 
dissolute career. You now wear the shoes of 
& great man; you have honours thrusts upon. 
you. Beware how you deal with your present 
life. If in this world there is nothing fo urge - 
the claims of duty, of honour, of responai- 
bility, remember there is another beyond 
where men such as you are judged, and not 
by men.” 

Hugh was peevishly farious when he read 
this letter. P 

‘‘Your grandmother is an interfering old. 
hag!" he said to Hope, when he went pur- 
posely to see her and ease his mind of his 
anger against Lady Hampshire. “She may 
be an old woman, but by —— she shall not 
insult me, I can tell you!” 

Hope made no answer. She put the letier® 
down on her writing-table, at which she was 
seated, 

There were tears in her eyes for a moment. 
as she looked at the thin, weak characters, 
which she knew had been inscribed with such 
difficulty, and were written out of pure love 
for herself. 

‘‘ Dear, dear grannie!”’ she said to herself,. 
while Hugh stormed on, banging abont tho 
room, 

Hope was always terribly jarred when io 
his presence. Now there was such a subtle, 
yet atrong, change in him—a change that she 
felt his mother was breaking her heart over, 
& change that grew day by day. 

‘‘T let no one interfere with me!" Hogh 


said, with a short laugh. ‘I shall come and 
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£9, and @o jnst as T please, and her ladyship 
of Hampebire shali soon know that I don’t 
intend to let you or anyone else incite her to 
fen’ ma » second letter like this, A pretty 
pacts, indeed, when s man is dictated to by an 
old woman who ought to have been in her 
grave long ago" 

“ You know that you wrong me when you 
say sach things, Hugh!’ poor Hope said, 
jniokly, her cheeks dyed with a crimson flash. 
‘* This letter is as much a surpriee tome as to 
you; indeed, had I known of my grand. 
mother’s intentions, I should have used every 
means in my power to have prevented her 
doing this.” 

Hoaeh gave a short laugh. 

“How I do hate you purling, puritanical 
women!” he said, coarsely, and then he 
banged ont of the room, and left Hope to her- 
self and her painfal reflections. 

“© Why did I marry him?" she aeked her- 
self in a sort of frenzied horror and misery. 
“* Why did daddy let me marry him? What 
® mistake it has been—what an awful 
mistake |" 

Se sat looking down at her grandmother's 
latter, the big tears rolling down unheeded 
from her eyes and dropping on the page 
below. 

There was a terrible tamult in her breast, 
such a fighting agaiuvet natural repulsion, 
natural resentment, and that strong, eager 
yoarning that seemed to have grown part of 
herself lately, There was no comfort to give 
herself. There was no pleasure in her life 
save one, and that was in the daily presence 
of her child, the sweet sympathy of his baby 
love, the delight in hia gradually expanding 
mind, his sturdy growth of body. Without 
her baby, Hope dared not realise what her 
life would be—something too desolate; too 
blank, ton awfal to contemplate, 

In the first day@ of her return to Hagh she 
had found her existence alniost impossible ; 
now che knew, to the fall, how sweet, how 
dangerously sweet, her life at Bisirton‘had 
become, Tt was all very well to preach forget- 


falnesa to herself, Forgetfilnes’ was not eo’ 


easy & matter, and memory seemed to grow 
keener and sharper as the days passed; and 
Bhe realized that those six peaceful months 
marked an casis of happiness in a desert of 
absolnte desolation, 

Lasy Hempshire had written that letter 
almost immediately her grandchild had left 
her, and Hope answered it gently, tenderly, 
praying the dear old lady nevér to challenge 
her hushand again. 

‘' Por eood or evil he ia my hreband,” she 
wrote, “the father of my boy. My place is 
with him, dear, dear grannie, and dity must 
ba done no matter whatit costs. Believe me, 
Iam not uphsppy. I have my child, Heaven 
bless him. I have the knowledge of great 
love from many, many dear ones; and if my 
mattiage is no. altogether a success, I must 
not grow diccontented. With so much real 
torrov aa I witnessed at Meckrington it 
seems aheo!ntely criminal for me to make one 
complaint” An the end of this letter Hope 
wrote: ‘ Will you send the enclosed cheque 
ito Mr. Leicester; it is my donation for the 
womun’s hospital fund. I feel so sorry I 
cannot assiet in the entertainments, as I 
bromise?, but everything in my life is changed 
now, dear grannie. It may please you to 
know that T was almost happy in your dear, 
peace’al Blairton, and my heart yearns to be 
with you again, as I bave been all these 
months. T would not tell daddy for fear of 
hurting his feelings, but I think my old love 
for Thickthorn is now all centred on Biairton 
and ita eveet peace.” 

Many letters had passed fo and fro between 
PB.uirron sod London since that one. The 
TLonéon seseon wae in fall swing. Kellie 
Houve, though econpied by Lord and Lady 
Gaineborcngh, wae closed, in a social sense, 

THinpe lived & very, very quiet live. She 
could, bac she wished it; have partaken of 
nome quiet dissipation, bot her inclination did 
not tend that way, and she saw extremely few 
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people. Her cousin, Ciare Drace; and Dolly 
Hyde were the most frequent of her visitors. 

Hope could never forget the sensation that 
came upon her when she first met Dolly after 
her departure from Blairton. 

She felt her heart thrilling and her lips 
quivering; her ears hunvered for the sound of 
his name, her face was touched with colour 
when Dolly spoke of him, 

Mrs. Hyde had brought her daughter up for 
the season, and Dolly was presented at the 
sams drawing-room as the Marchioness of 
Woodatock. 

Brenda condescended to see a great deal of 
the Hydes, to Mrs. Hyde’s delight. She had 
@ distinct purpose in doing so when she dis- 
covered that Dolly was onsuch terms of 
intimacy with Ho 

Weeks had gone, and Brenda had been 
unable to work the outward friendship with 
Hope she was so desirous of doing: 

She was quick to see what an enormous 
assistance it would be to her to be considered 
on affectionate terms with Lady Guains- 
borough, but to all her advances shefreceived 
no return from Hope. 

She was very friendly again with Hugh, 
though she was discreet enough to keep this 
fact well hidden, but as yét she had never 
once been admitted into the precincts of 
Kellie House, and her anger and hatred grew 
greater as she aw that Hope did not intend 
to permis her to come, try she ever so hard. 

Dolly Hyde was her best and last chance of 
gaining the end she had in view; and, clever 
woman as'she was, Brenda scon mansged to 
impress Dolly with the idew thatshe not only 
cared for Hope, but loved her with ® sister's 
afféction, and that thie estrangement between 
them was'e great grief to her.’ 

Hope emiled faintly and bitterly as Dolly 
confided all this to her. Shewasmore vereed 
in ‘worldly knowledge now, and knew exuotly 
why Brenda desired this friendship. 

Her pride an4 nataral contempt for one who 
hed treated her shamefally ened Hope's 
heart, and Dolly had nothing satisfactory to 
carry back to Lady Woodstook. 

At last, one day, calling Mrs. Hyde in to 
assist her, Brenda arranged that she and Hope 
were to come together quite unexpectedly in 
Mra, Hyde's house, and that there’ a recon- 
ciliation would be effected. 

The meeting came off, mush to Hope's 
yexation, bat no reconciliation followed, for 
Lady Gainsborough lost no opportunity in 
leaving Mrs. Hyde's drawing-room, and drove 
away disgusted and wearied, with the selfish: 
ness and lack of dignity that had» character: 
ised the whole proceadings. 

From that day Brenda'realised that she 
must own herself defeated. The very mention 
-e + party name became like a red rag to a 

all. 
She allowed her angry malice to spend iteelf 
in devising and imagining all sorts of possible 
revenges and punishment on the woman she 
hated with such jealous hatred. 

She gave herself up to the excitement of 
society. There was a large sommunity only 
too ready to welcome her. Money will find 
worshippers all the world over, and Lord 
Woodstock's plebeian wite realised the power 
her father's industry now gave her. 

There were, of course, many bitter drops in 
her cup of triumph, but none eo bitter as 
Hope's quiet, cold avoidance of her. 

Her power over Hagh was speedily re-estab- 
lished, for Hagh of late*hadbeen very unlike’ 
his former self, and Hope tittle knew that the 


follies, the dissipations which were Once again” 


the sum of her husband's life, received every 
encouragement and assistance from Brenda. 

It crept to Hope’s ears—as how donot such: 
things creep ?—that Hugh's infatuation for the 
Parisienne dancer had broken out once more, 
and that his attentions to Mademoiselle 
Déairéa were the gossip and scandal of town. 

His mother implored Hope, almost on her 
knees, to exert what inflaence she had over 
Hagh, and try to check him in his caresr of 
dishonour and soci! ruin. 





“TInflaence!"’ Hope said, with a «bitter 
smile, ‘Iam no more to my husband than 
this block of stone. I can do nothing, nothing, 
nothing, Whatis possible toome—tI do.”’ 

‘* You have been an angel'to -him;” Ludy 
Anne said, with tears in her prondeyes. ‘' No 
woman could bs better; bus, eh! Hops, is 
breaks my heart to hear, to know, to see what 
is going on. It is his father’s life ail over 
again tf” 

Hopé kissed her mother-in. law. 

‘** I will speak to him,” she said, gently. “I 
will try ‘and get him‘out of London. London 
is fall of temptations; and we—we'ought to 
goto Gainsborough. Mri Lawes, the steward, 
only wrote asking us to go this last week:”’ , 

Hope kept her word. «She found an oppor- 
tunity for speaking to: Hugh, and broached 
the subject gently enough! ‘Titey were io her 
small drawing-room, and she was looking 
beautifdlin her long, straight, black gown. 

Hnugb, who was in a hurry to keep an ap- 
pointment; received her remarke‘in a manner 
worse than she' had feared, and broke ont into 
one of the passions that were so frequent with 
him now. 

He was leaving the room angry-voiced and 
red-faced just as the Marquis of Woodstock 
was announced. Hope never refased to see 
Lord Woodstock, though, as yet, she had not 
been at home to his wife. 

The Marquis was very muoh attracted by 
her beauty, was most punotitious in: paying 
ber attention. To Hope's afser regret and 
annoyance she broke down just at this: mo- 
ment, and wept out tears that would not be 
atayed. 

Lord Woodatock, old and ailing as he was, 
drove away from Kellie House, feeling only 
one great desire te go after Hagh, call him a 
blackguard, and knock himdown. 

In his righteous indignation and. feeling 
that his old friendship with the late Lord 
Gainsborough warranted him in thus mixing 
in what was a domestic affair, Lord Wood- 
stook directed hie coachman to drive to the 
solicitors who had charge of the Gainsborough 
affair. 

** Bomeone must interfere,”’ he said:to him. 
self, ‘‘or we shail have him strangling that 
poor little thing next.” 

A tall young man was’ passing out of the 
solicitor’s office as Lord Woodsteck went in, 

The old» man looked: keenly at the young 
one, and seemed struck by a sudden resem- 
blance in the handsome face’ with the short, 
dark beard, and the wonderfaily dark blac 


s. 

‘* Seem to know him, Where have-l seen 
him before? Walks well!” the old Marquia 
thought to himself. ‘Carries’ his head 
splendidly. Fine:young fellow !” 

He repeated this to Mr. Brewater, the well- 
known solicitor, when he entered the room. 

“That is a Mr, Leicester. You may re- 
member to have heard of him about two 
years ago. He was very clever in stopping 
& strike in the Dornton collieries. He is 
general manager to Mr. Dornton, and comes 
to us. occasionally, as we have all Mr. Dorn- 
ton’s property in our hands.” 

‘* Leicester — Leicester,” repeated Lord 
Woodstock, taking off his hat and shutting 
his eyes to assist thought, ‘ Leicester— 
Philip Leicester! Where have I heard the 
nsme ?” 

“Your lordship probably saw it in the 
newspapers at the time I mention,” the 
lawyer said, pleasantly. ‘‘What can I do‘for 
you, Lord Woodstock ?” 

Lord Woodstock sat thinking and thinking; 
and made no reply till sndderily he opened his 
eyes and startled Mr. Brewster exceedingly. 

‘* Heaven bless me!” exclaimed the Mar- 
oe “How extraordinary! Heaven biess 
me 


He sat repeating thie to himself several 
times, then put on his hat. 

‘Where is that young man -stayiog, Brow- 
ster?” he asked, rising to his feet, ° 

The lawyer shook his bead. 

“He usually goes ‘to the Langham, but he 
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did not mention it to-day. I fancy-he must 
pe returning direct to Meckringtom, He.only 
ran op to speak to me on a bit of;im portant 
business. Bat if you wish to see him——”’ 

Lord Woodstock sat down again, and took 
off his hat. 

‘; Ha can be found when he iswamked,” ha 
asid, more to himself tham to the lawyer, 
Ten he paused, and thougktagaimdeeply for 
3 moment, “I think I am Bre water, 
am I not, in saying that poor 


ough 
loft a letter or a legacy on senmething ito this: 


young man?” 


Mr. Brewster assented. ~ 
“Ts was a letter, and -wereenté ition im- 
mediately after the will 






Lord Woodstock nodded & 

“ Strange thing.” he sai ** that 
nothing has ever been uglas 
Kellie!" 


Mr. Brewster looked astomished. 
“Nothing heard of himw? Why lord 


Gaimaborough himself toldume several years 
ago.#hat his eecond son was “lord |” 
‘‘ Probably he thought so ‘ah time!” 


Lox@ Woodstock said quietly, 
Mr. Brewster looked across. atthe 


‘“Haveyou any doubts on thevanbjeds, .my. 


lon@i?"’ he asked, 
Lord Woodstock made no inmae@iate: 


“7 came to see you, oa 

blasiguard. He is off on his gain, and 
haierdoing his best-to break that aweet little 
orestare’d: heart.” 
You :mean Lord Gainsborough?” the 
lawyer eaid, and*he-shook his heatly ‘I donit 
see what I can do, Lord Woodstock, I.am 
very much troubled about the matter, for; as 
you know, I have been connested withthe 
Gainsborough family so long I take»more 
than an ordinary interest in its affairs,and I 
fear the old name will not reap much henour 
from its present owner.” 

‘‘He is @ ssoundrel, that’s what he. is. 
Takes after his blackguard father! Al! the 
Christie's were & bad lot!” Lord Woodstock 
got up and prepared to-go, He'talked.a little 
more with the lawyer, and drove away in his 
brougham deep in thought. 

‘* Of course; Ieee it allt” the old man said 


to himeelf. “ Phat ia what was on poor Gains-- 


borough’ mind. That is why he sent for me, 
and kep} pondering over the colliery accident; 
It was the thought of Douglas's danger that 
sent him to hiédeath, not Steermount’s tragic 
end. He always loved the boy. I for one 
sould never understand what it was that 
parted them. Bot I think I understand 
now!” Lord Woodstock added, witha sigh; as 
hia memory brought back the events of his 
old friend’sdeathbed. ‘Yes, I think I under- 
stand now, and there’is no doubt Gains- 
borough repented him bitterly of the accuta- 


tion his jeatousy had brought against his wife, : 


and of the injustice that drove that boy out 
into the world. 

“T shall not let the matter rest,’ Lord 
‘Woodstock’ said fically to himself as he 
reached hia honse. ‘I shall make it my 
bosiness to see Mr. Philip Leicester without 
delay. If what'I think be true, indeed, then I 
have a puoishment in’ store for that young 
blackguard ‘such as he little expects, I am 
sorry for‘hie beautifal little wife; bat her life 
is ouly gilded misery now she is boand to live 
with him. If this blow ‘fell, and he lost hia 
margnuisate, she ‘could return ‘to her father or 
4 ia and’ be at peace, Poor 
chila 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 


Brena was not long in discovering that her 
old husband ‘had some strong purpose in his 
mind, and, with her usualshrewdneas, she’ set 
herself to find out what.it might be. 

Clever ag she was she was jusia little afraid 
of the man she-had-married;for-he had a way 
of making her wince, and of lettiag her know 
exactly why and wherefore he had taken unto 
himself a second anda plebsian wife, 





‘than Brenda would hay 


as cunning as. 





He was not ® good old man, nor a parti- 
cularly nice one, and certainly he showed few 
of his good, points:to Brenda. He was on bad 
terms with his sons and his family generally, 
who had strongly resented hia second mar- 
riage, despite the existence of Brenda's thon- 
sands, And, asarule, Lord Woodsteok was 
what he seemed—a eelfish, disagreeable, 
invalid old mau, who had not « kind word or 
thought to give to a soul, 

Now and then, however, the nature of his 
youth reasserted itself, and he lost the habit 
of ‘the latter years. His friendship for the 
dead Lord Gainsoorough had been more than 
sincere ; his affection for his eldest son was 
very deep, though he never betrayed it in the 
smallest degree, and he couldand did always 
acknowledge and reverenceamything pure and 
good in womanhood, 

Hope had attracted him from the ficat, and 
had won from him anadmiration that would 
always remain the samey 

Inashort time Lord Woodstock had arrived 
at the exact-state of things between his. wife 
and her step-sister, and he respected Hope. 
doubly for. the. dignity in which she now 
en ‘ 
Woodstock had been quite au fait with 
‘the gossip that had connected Brenda's name 
with Hogh Christie, andeskmew far better 
the state 
of her feelings towards. ‘ad \. 

Bearing everything imanind, therefore, Lord 
Woodstock did not intendto.let hia: wife know 


anything of his present protest antil matters 
penn Awe weigh. 

Bat-sharp aghe was he was not 

pas itl-lack would 
have. it, he was seized withaneatiack of gout 
at the very moment when ‘hewished most to 
‘be about. . 

He had written to Philip, and asked him 
most courteously if be would call upon him 
on the next occasion the young man visited 
London; and Philip had replied, aseenting, of 
course, to this request. 

Oa the day following this visit Hope waa 
sitting in her boudoir, expecting pretty Dolly 
to appear every moment. Tea waa served, 
and Dolly was late—a:no$ very unusual oc- 
currence. At last Hope heard the sound of 
her footsteps outside. 

“ I suppose I'am very late, fairy ?” the girl 
said, as she threw her gloves and sunshade 
into a chair and sauk into another, heedless 
how she crushed her smart summer frook—a 
sign, ag Hope: knew, that some tiny cloud, 
fancifal or real, dimmed the sunshine of 
Dolly’s lite for the moment. 

She pouredont some tea, and then stood 
looking ‘at the girl. 

“ What is it, Dolly?” she asked at last, 
with a faint smile. ‘‘Has Mme, Yvoune dis- 
appointed you again ?"” 

Dolly pouted. 

“Do you think I can never have anything 
to'trouble me bat dressmakers?” sho asked, 
fretfally. 

Hope did not smile this time. 

‘' Te there anything wrong really, darling?’’ 

Dolly drank her tea, and put the cup down 
almost recklessly on the table near her. 

“ Yes,” she said, and there was tears peril- 
ously near her blue eyes; ‘yea there is, fairy.” 

Hops knels down. She was very little 
older than Dolly, but she regarded the pretty 
creature in the light of a child, nothing more. 

* Tell me your trouble,” she asked, softly. 

Dolly had leant forward, planted her elbows 
on her knees and her chin in her two hands, 
and Hops saw that she was really troubled as 
far as her light-hearted nature could be. 

She waited for Dolly to speak, and by-and- 
by, after she had stared down a long time at 
the Persian rug:at her feet, Dolly did speak. 

“ Harry Fairley proposed to me last night,” 
she said. 

Hope smiled again, but checked herself as 
she had been wont to check herself in the days 
gone by with Dicky, when he had brought his 
boyish troubles to her. 

‘* And you are sorry, darling?" 





‘* Yea,” Dolly said, briefly. 
“Why, dear? ’’ 
“Because I hate to hur anybody," Dolly 
said, a little doggedly. 
Hope paused. 

“And you have refased Me, Fairley?” 

Dolly nodded her nead. 

“It was at Lady Tipperary’s ball last 
night. I—I assare you, Hope, I did not ex- 
pect it in the very least, and I am afraid, per- 
haps, I ought to have expecied it—at least, so 
Harry said, He accused me of leading him on, 
and giving him ali orts of encouragement ; 
and really, Hope——” Dolly came to an 
abrupt termination. “I am sure you know 
exactly how I feel,” she added, after thia 


pause, 

Hope smoothed the soft, flaxen curls. 

‘I was beginning to think you did care for 
him a little,’ she said, slowly. 

**Bo I do care for him!” Dolly deolared, 
loudly. ‘I am awtuliy- fond of Harry:Fairley; 
only—well, I don’t want to marry him or 
anyone!” 

“What, die an old maid?” Hope said, 
with a faint little laugh. 

“Why not?” the girl asked, almost 
sallenly. ‘' I amt-sagesI-don’t see where all 
the happinees of mangied/life comes in. You 
ought to know the trath ofthat, fairy.” 

Hope's delicate, lovely face flashed suddenly, 
and then Dolly lost her ill-temper, and fling- 
ing her arms about Hope’s neck embraced her 
tenderly. 

“I believe Iam very cross. The fact is,’ 
she confessed, ‘‘that mother has made me 
angry, and I feelsosorry for Uacle Thomas.” 

‘*What ia the matter with the Squire?” 
Hope asked, quickly, 

‘* Haven’é you-heard? Oh! Mr. Leicester 
is going away.’ Dolly rose and began to 
‘examine some of the ornaments on the chim. 
ney-piece with ill assumedindifference. ‘‘ Ha 
was dining with Uacie Thomas last night, 
came up from Mecirington on business, and 
mother and I dined there too, before going on 
to Lady Tipperary’s ball. We were all dumb- 
founded, Hops, when Mer. Leicester said, very 
quietly, to Uncle Thomas, that to his great 
sorrow, circumstances. had arisen which 
necessitated his immediate departure for 
Australia. Poor Uncle Tacomas, he. nearly 
cried. We left him tryiag to argue with Mr. 
Leicester, and perauade him to stay, but I 
don’t think he will succeed; and then,”’ 
Dolly said, with a sigh of resigaation, 
** mother and I drovs away, and we quarreiled 
furiously, because, with her usual injustice, 
mother would abuse Mr, Leicester, and say he 
was ungratefaj, and having feathered his own 
nest, and @ lot of other valgar things like 
that, that of course he was going to leave 
Uncle Thomas in the lurch. And then, when 
I defended him, Hepe, she was very suogry 
with me, and said it was immodest of me to 
take a young man's part, and that really she 
was glad Mr. Leicester was going, for he was 
@ most objectionable young man, and all 
that." 

Dolly stopped for breath, and Hope stood 
with her face averted, staring down at a bowl 
of flowers near. 

A sort of mental dream came over her. She 
seemed to be standing at the door’of Blairton 
Castle with Poilips band in hers, and 
Philip’s voice saying, ‘‘ Let me be only of 
some little service to you. I shall be content.” 
His visionary presence was 80 real she could 
almost feel the touch of hia hand, hear the 
sound of his voice; and he was going away, 
going to Australia, that far-off land beyond 
the 


seag, 

Hope felt an ache in her heart such as had 
never come thers before—a sense of desolation, 
& void that was indescribable. 

“Tt I could but ees him onoe again,” rose 
the involuntary ory in her heart. 

She grew very pale, and soarcely heard 
Dolly as she chatted on. The entrance of a 
servant with a note aronsed ber. 

‘*Lady Weoodstook ia waiting for an 








answer,” the man said. 
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[TBERE WEBE TEARS IN HOPE'S EYES AS SHE LOOKED AT BER GRANDMOTHER'S LETTER—BUT SHE SAID NOTHING !] 


Hope's brows met as she saw Brenda's writ- 
ing, and Dolly gave a sudden exclamation. 

‘Oh! I quite forgot,” she said in dismay, 
when the map had gone. ‘Lady Woodstock 
sent you a message, Hope. I happened to say 
I was coming to you this afternoon, and she 
begged me to ask you to see her for a few 
minutes. It was something very, very impor- 
tant, and she must see you at once!” 

Hope opened the letter, and read a cor- 
roboration of this statement. She felt less 
than ever inclined to meet Brenda, more 
especially with the aching pain that Dolly’s 
news had put in her heart. os 

Yet it was almost impossible to refuse. She 
could not willingly offer Brenda a reboff. That 
would seem almost an ineult before her ser- 
vants ; and, moreover, the letter had been so 
urgent, and the written words seemed to carry 
a sort of strange, convincing strength. 

Hope rang the bell. 

“Ask Lady Woodstock, with my regards, if 
she will kindly come here. I wish to see her 
if she can spare a few moments.” 

The servant repeated the message to Chad. 
wick, who delivered it to Brenda in his 
imperturbable way; but beneath the surface 
there was much speculation rife in Chadwick's 
breast. 

He did not see the clue to this move, and 
was not altogether pleased with it. Brenda 
did not meet with his approval any more than 
Hazh did. 

“ Steermount was not my sort,” he used to 
say to himself sometimes, ‘bat he was not 
like this one. He would not have dragged his 
father’s name in the dust !”’ 

Dolly put on her pretty hat again. 

‘I will fly,” she said, “for I imagine Lady 
Woodstock has something of importance to 
say. You have done me good, fairy," she said, 
lovingly. ‘I am ever so much better. A 
glimpse of you, you see, is a sort of cure-all 
remedy,’’ the girl eettled her hat in the glass; 
“and then you understand, you sympathise. 





You are so sweet. Iam sure you are sorry 
for poor Harry and for poor Uncle Thomas.” 

Hope smiled faintly, and she was a little 
nervous at this forthcoming interview with 
one whom, alas! she felt only too truly was 
her enemy. 

“It means more misery in some shape or 
form," she said to herself, quietly. 

Dolly, with a degree of tact that was quite 
unexpected in one of her disposition waited 
until Lady Woodstock had come, and the first 
greeting had been exchanged, before she took 
her leave. 

Brenda was mistress of the situation, but, 
though her manner was easy, it lacked the 
absolute dignity that Hope betrayed in every 
word and movement. 

It was some time since the step-sisters had 
met, and Brenda could not disguise from her- 
self that Hope's beauty had grown and become 
more marked in that interval. But even this 
jealous conclusion could not altogether mar 
the pleasure and satisfaction of the mcment. 
Brenda had the knowledge to console her that 
a triumph awaited her greater than she could 
possibly have imagined. 

“It is a clever move,"’ she said to herself, 
while she laughed and chatted with Dolly. “A 
hint to her will work more than a week’s per- 
suasion to Hugh. Moreover, it would have no 
effect since that fool refuses to make himself 
known or claim his rights. It is impossible to 
understand such creatures,’ Brenda mused, 
as she thought of Phillip’s self-abnegation and 
annihilation with nothing short of contempt ; 
and then she smiled again as she looked at 
Hope’s lovely, sensitive face. 

‘* However, fortunately for me, an exagge- 
rated and priggish notion of right will work 
the oracle, and Mr. Philip Leicester will not 
be allowed to slip away out of sight and 
touch as he is determined upon doing,’’ and 
then came the key-note to Brenda's action. 
“How Hugh will hate her when he knows 
that it is her doing and hers alone—that he 
owes the scandal, the loss of title, wealth, 





potions, everything to her! He does not love 
er much now, but he will hate her then, I 
would not give much for her life afterwards ; 
it will be a hell on earth. If he were alone,” 
Brenda thought moodily, ‘ Philip Leicester 
might go to Australia and bury himself for 
ever; but I have sworn to punish her, and I 
will, She will suffer more by this than by 
any other thing I could do to her."’ 

And then D vs had flitted away, and Brenda 
was left alone with Hope. 

There was a long and somewhat painfal 
7 between them which Brenda broke 

st 


‘‘T have no doubt you are anxious to know 
the cause of this intrusion, Hope,” she said, 
in that high, jaunty sort of way that she 
always adopted as being suited to her par- 
ticular style; ‘but an imperative sense of 
duty urged me to try and see you to-day. I 
have @ most important communication to 
make to you, and when that is done I hope you 
will allow me to offer you my most sincere 
sympathy and condolence.” 

Hope stood looking at the speaker in 
silence for a moment. Despite Brenda’s 
friendliness there was an ill. disguised air of 
satisfaction about her which Hope translated 
in its proper meaning. 

‘‘ Bhe has come to sting me more deeply,” 
she thought to herself, with weariness. Her 
voice was cold and proud as she answered 
Brenda. “Iam ready to hear anything you 
have to say; but,” she added, quietly, ‘‘ the 
question of sympathy is one that can never be 
broached between you and myself, Brenda, 
and that you know very well,” 

Brenda bit her lip and then laughed. After 
all the hour was 8. She could afford to 
laugh, and laugh heartily. 


(To be continued, 








Arran of roses is worth from twelve to 
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|THE MOONLIGHT ONLY SHOWED ALIX THE FIGURES OF TWO BAGGED, SCARECROW CREATURES !] 
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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
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CHAPTER XX1X.—(continued.) 


Wuen breakfast was over Lord Roslyn 
asked the Countess what her plans were for 
the morning. . 

“I have formed none,’ answered Adine, 
with a vivid blush. 

Earl Roslyn looked at his wife and sighed. 

“ He thinks of Mrs. Adrian,’’ mused Adine, 
sorrowfally; ‘‘that woman is fortunate in 
having won the devoted love of so noble a 
heart. Ah, if I had known his worth, and he 
—_ been penniless, I would not have deserted 

m.’ 

‘“‘ Will you take a drive with me, Adine?” 
asked the Earl, 

At that moment Adine unhappily chanced 
to raise her eyes, and while doing so she 
encountered the fixed, imploring gaze of Vayle 
Malvern, who lingered long at the table from 
which the Earl and Countess had risen. His 
looks plainly expressed the entreaty that 
Adine would refuse the Earl the ?éte a téte 
which he craved, and Malvern raised his hand 
With a gesture of warning which startled and 
confused Adine. 

‘I cannot drive with you this morning, 
Lord Roslyn,” faltered the beautifal wife. ‘‘I 
have another engagement.” 

“I am sorry that my presence is so dis- 
tasteful to you, Adine,"’ said Lord Roslyn, in 
® sorrowfal tone. 

The gesture of Malvern had conveyed the 
impression to Adine that her husband only 
sought an interview with her in order to betray 
her; consequently she felt for the moment 
angered against him. 

“It is only very lately that you have con- 
descended to be solicitous about my predilec- 


tions," caid the Countess, affecting to laugh, | 





and attempting to simulate a gaiety she did 
not feel. ‘‘I will drive with you another day, 
Lord Roslyn.” 

The Earl was compelled to be satisfied with 
this promise, for Adine, hastily begging to be 
excused, quitted the room. 

‘‘Her abhorrence of me inoreases,” ex- 
claimed the Earl; “‘ yes now and then I am 
inclined to think that she has some kind of 
regard for me, but the next moment she dis. 
appoints me with a flat refusal to accompany 
me either in a walk or drive. I could even 
imagine at times that something like jealousy 
of that detestable Mrs, Adrian was at the 
bottom of her capricious conduct. I will lose 
no time in letting her understand that that 
= person hag no hold whatever upon my 

ears.” 

‘He is growing desperate, and I must 
indeed lose no time whatever,” thought Vayle 
Malvern. ‘‘ The Countess may be jealous of 
your submission to her whims, Lord Roslyn,” 
said Malvern, with a sarcastic smile; ‘ but, 
oh, do not delude yourself with the notion 
that she has one atom of affection for your- 
self, I know——” 

And here the schemer stopped suddenly 
short as if he had said too much. His words 
had the desired effect. 

Lord Roslyn startled, 

** What do you know?” he asked. 

“Pardon me. I dare not speak until my 
suspicions have received confirmation. Once 
before I ventured to talk of your lovely wife 
@ little too frankly. As it is, I would rather 
not tell you anything until your own eyes are 
opened, and you can see things as they really 
are , 


‘You speak in enigmas, and there is s 
mystery about your words which I do not like, 
nay, which I detest. I am naturally fond of 
the light of Heaven. I hate all underhand 
and subterranean methods of travelling 
towards one’s object. If you know anything 
which you suspect regarding my wife, bring 
your suspicions to the daylight, and let us 





see if they will not disappear like ghosts at tho 
rising of the sun. Come, tell me everything.” 

* Ali, Roslyn, you do not know what you 
ask,” said vern, turning away hia head, 
and speaking in a choked voice, ‘ It is a mis. 
fortune for me that I feel the sfflictions of 
others as though they were my own. May 
Heaven help and pity you, my poor friend!" 

The Earl grew very pule, and his lip worked 
convulsively. 

‘* You do, indeed, deal with mysteries,’ he 
said, at length, “but until I know a little 
more of them I shall not suffer myself to 
despair.” 

«Ask no more!” cried Malvern, rising in a 
hurry. ‘I cannot explain anything farther. 
May it please Heaven to avert what I fear! ”’ 
and then he quitted the room. 

Perhaps he would not have been in such 
haste to do so, anxious as he was to give force 
to his words by his gestures, had he known 
that Adine was returning to the room to 
search for her gold pencil, which she had left 
near her breakfast plate. 

As Malvern left the room at one door Adine 
entered it at another. 

The Earl advance to meet her with a trem- 
bling eagerness. He even ventured to clasp 
her hand. His pale face, sorrowful dark eyez, 
which looked almost tearfal through the fire 
of love which burned in them, arrested Adine’s 
attention, and stirred the tenderest depths of 
her heart. 

“ Adine,"’ said Lord Roslyn, “ how is it that 
you remain so cold to me? Can you not per- 
ceive that a change has taken place in my 
feelings ?” 

Adine looked down, and a lovely blush stole 
over her pure face and slender throat. 

‘Mrs, Adrian has left,” she began. 

“« Adine,” interrupted Lord Roslyn, impetu- 
ously, ‘‘ you must get rid of all fancies con- 
nected with that woman. I have learnt her 
shallow worthlessness, and I despise where I 
once adored. Nay, if you doubt me, I can 
show you a little correspondence which passed 
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between us Jately; her letters in answer to 
mine will amply testify to my utter indiffer- 
ence, which, I will confess to you (it were 
perbaps unohivalrous to do so to any other) 
has grown into abeolate contempt.” 

A glad expression of wonder took possession 
of Lady Roslym. She was about to speak 
when the door was opens’, and Vayle Malverx 
walked into the room. 

The aight of the wedded pair, hand-clasping, 
Sashed, tremulous, love glances shooting from 
the eyes of each, was like a cold dagger to the 


Adine aa pe 
communicatesomething to her, he quitted the 
room. 

Thie action of Maivern’s tely froze 
those wells of ‘tenderness that sprung in 
Adine’sibeart. She believed thatthe Earl was 


glided from the room. 
‘‘ Her eaprice is something astounding,” 


said Lord Roslyn to himeelt, im diemsmpy'**ome:}: 


moment like a pitying angel, the next- with all 
‘the pride and heartlessaess of a belle, 
Which is her true character? or is she a 
mixture of both? She seems to delight in 
torturing me. Yes, I fear, as Malvern hints, 
that there ie some mystery about my wife. Is 
there a more wretched man in London at this 
momen$ than myself?” 

And the Earl's dark face grew haggard and 
stern. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue preparations for the marriage of Alix 
Erle and Rellen Polack continued: 

Rellen was the most generons of bride- 
groonrms expectant. He sent Alix oaees of 
— jewellery to choose from, regardless 
of cost. 

The young girl turned over her varions sete 
of emeralds, rubies, eepphires, and pearls with 
an air of languid approbation, which pained 
and puzzled Lady Margaret Alden, 

“Come cheer up, sweet little bride,” said 
the lady ; “ you have not the exultant light in 
your dark eyes which I have been accustomed 
to see in the eyes of happy lovers. What, 
tears? Why, Alix, if this marriage is against 
your feelings it shall not proceed. No promise 
given hastily at the death. bed of « friend and 
extorted from your excited gratitude and 
sorrow, rather than from -your jadgment, 
should have power to bind you for life. Tell 
all, Alix, Shall we, at least, beg a delay from 
Mr. Polack?” 

‘‘No, oh no!” sobbed Alix. ‘“ My feelings 
can never alter. I have promised Relten; I 
have promized his mother. If I am not at 
present’ very happy, I shonld be still moro 
wretched did I fail in the performance of what 
is absolutely my duty.” 

‘Bat Mrs. Polack conld not have under. 
stood the state of your feelings; while, as for 
Mr. Rellen Polack, he would ‘be unworthy of 
the name of man did he attempt to hold you 
to an agreement which is againet’your nature 
and threatens to embitter your life.” 

“Oh, do not say s0, Lady Margaret! Iam 
not so averse to this marriage as you seem to 
imagine. You forget that I have loved Rellen 
from childhood; he has always been like a 
moet affectionate broiher tome?” 

“*Batit is not as a brother that you should 
regard him,” replied Lady Margaret. 

A‘ this juvotere a loud rapping sounded on 
the hall door, and almost immediately after- 
wards Adine, Countess of Roalyn, was ushered 
into the presence of her aunt. Tne tall, grace- 


ful, golden-haired Countess, dressed in rich 
biue silk, with diamonds flashing upon her 
arms, looked a being of another order in the 
eyes of Alix, whose eecluded country life had 
mted to her no other types of f 

umanity than rosy farmers’ daughters. When 
Adine had embraced her aunt, and conversett 
with her for a few moments, her eyes felktupon 
Alix. The beauty of thedark-eyed girlas.ehe 
satrobed in white muslin, among her treasures 
of precious stones and Indien shawls, was 


something houri-like, or at least poetically | 


eastern. She might have sat eevarindlieuan 
as a modelfer Laila Rookh pr i her 
bridal, 

“ Allowme to: introduce my young friend, 
Alix Erle, to»you, Adine,”’ said Lady Mar- 


garet. 
“ Alix!" exclaimed the 
amd turningypsla For Adine 


}teealled the “in the inside of 

Sbenuiifal cistanpeptemmsly. “One this-bs, 
‘al gi jf 

the girl w hela- of my 

bracelet ?' could. | 

‘such an even & 

remote corneetion with a man like ' 


Margaret's request, near to Adine, upon & 


coneb. 

: “I wish:you to become well‘acquainted,”” 

said the kindly lady ; “ thereis muck similarity 

in your tastes, your loveof music, your choice 

of authors, and, lastly, in the native goodness. 

of heart which - 
aunty," said 


witha sad smile, 

Then «she turne@'to Alix, and entered at 
once into conversation with her. 

There was certainly a chord of sympathy 
between the two, fer they discoursed without 
fatigus, or any difficulty in keeping up the 
discussion. They each spoke warmly and with 
interest; and they discovered, as Lady Mar- 
garet had surmised, that there was much 
similarity in their tastes, and perhaps even 
in their character, allowing for the different 
circumstances of their early surroundings. 

While they were talking Alix raised her 
arm suddenly, in imitation of some gesture 
she had seen enacted on thestage; the wide 
sleeve of her dress fell back, and Lady Roslyn 
perceived ‘the fac-simile of that diamond 
bractlet, her husband's gift, glittering upon 
the white slender wrist of Alix. 

She was so amazed at this coincidence, 
which incontrovertibly associated Alix with 
the Count Lechelle, that an unguarded excla- 
mation of surprise broke from her lips. 

‘Phat bracelet,” said Lady Roslyn, “I 
have one exactly like it. How extraordinary, 
for the pattern is & most uncommon one.” 

“I¢ is very remarkable,” assented Alix, 
with a frankness that puzzled the Countess, 
‘‘ for I had another bracelet of the same pat- 
tern given to me some weeks since, and my 
friend came to me and asked for it again, as 
he had given it to me in mistake, and then 
afterwards he had this one made for me in- 
stead. They are precisely alike, only that I 
had scratched my name inside the other with 
a very fiue stiletto, and I hope the real owner 
of the bracelet wiil not object to that !” 

Lady Roslyn had grown still paler, while 
Alix had been making these frank disclosures. 

** Your friend is a generous one,’’ she said, 
with a‘slight laugh, which she strove to render 
careless, 

Alix blashed, and her voice faltered,— 

— Mr. Polack is very generous,” she 
said. 

“ Your guardian ?’ asked Adine. 

“ Yea, my guardian, my friend; and I have 
always regarded him as my brother!” 

“Is his name Polack?” asked Lady 
Roslyn. 

“Yes, Rellem Polack, the son of the lady 
who brought me up. I have known him ever 





since I can remember anything ai alJ,” said 





though timid } 
then seated herself, at Lady 





Alix, looking frankly into the eager face of 
the Countess. 

There was such high-souled integrity in the 
clear, dark eyes.of Alix, that Lady Roslyn 
found it impossible to donbs her, but the mys- 
tery seemed to gtow darker, and more intri- 
cate. 

“T must find omt whether or no she ia 
<a with LechsHe,”’ — ee - 

n opportumity soon presented itself. ile 
eaing of. somge, Alix mentioned a gondelicr 
love-cong with a very pretty.chorus, and she 
asked Liudy Roslyn it she hadever heard it, 

“ Yes,” replied a 


L 
. Adime looked amnziously at Alix, bat there 
Countess, starting} wasmot « iraco of emotion on her face at the 


mention of that:name, which conveyed such 
terror to the heart/of the Countess of | F 
be never heard that name, 


Oo her: =e ‘was as much 

ee the whole bearing of 
° 

“ She cannot berin any way connected with 

who unbappy 

secret,” mused Lady m, white te was 

~ thr the - in her oa: a. 

“ And yet how can Mr. Polack have 


possessed of 
like to see him. Yet I ought not to show 
myself to anybody connected with that dread- 
ful man.” 

While the Countess thus mused, she per- 
ceived no less a personage than the Count 
Lechelle leaning over the railing of the park. 

He raised his hat to her and madea very 
deep obsisance, but the unhappy Adine felt 
that the adventurer was only mocking her 
with that false show of courteous humility. 

The audacious Count was not contented 
with the slight burried bow which Adine gave 
him in return. He hastened after her carriage, 
and signed to the coachman’to stop’ the 
horses, 

Adine was pale to the lips with fear, anger, 
and vexation, while Lechelle stood before her, 
carelessly twirling round a light cane which he 
carried, 

‘‘T have merely to ask your ladyship if-you 
will be disengaged after nine o’clock this even- 
ing, and if I may hope to find you alone in the 
library. I have important news to:;communi- 
cate.” 

‘Then do so in writing, Count Lechelle,”’ 
replied Adine, faintly. “I canmnotany longer 
submit to this constant persecation,” 

‘Pardon me," in Lechelie, bow- 
ing; “again I must insist on the meeting 
ask for.” 

At this moment two gentlemen, ‘splendily 
mounted, galloped past the carriage, ‘ 

Adine recognised, with a sinking heart, her 
husband and Vayle Malvern. 

“Now I hops you are satisfied with’ the 
misery you have caused me,” whispered:Adine, 
ins low tone. ‘My husband passed meas if 
I had been an utter sttanger.” 

“Simply a slight matrimonial quarrel,’ 
which will blow over before to-morrow morn- 
ing,” returned Lechelle, “but you do not tell 
me where I may expect to meet you.” 

Adine paused a moment, then she said,— 

“ Call upon me this evening at the time you 
mention, and send up some name by which I 
may recognice you. I will see you in the 
library, bat I will have no seoret or olandes- 
tine meetings.” 

‘‘Ay you please, fair lady,” said Lechelle, 





raising his hat, and signing to the coachman 
to drive on. 
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“T am gfowing reckless now,” murmured 
Lady Roslyn. “ What can it avail to me 
though I keep my outward position as 


Countess of Roslyn, and even enjoy the smiles | you; you shall not haye the advantage of tell- 
of the world and the homage of men, when | ing your own story.” 


my hueband’s heart is turned from me; when, } 
a3 Vayle Mulvern eays, he only seeks for an | desperation, “leave my -honse at once, In| 


exouse to rid himself of me, and when every 

kind look sn@ word is but a snare iaid to 
. entrap me. I think I will give my husband a 

Toll aeoount of the whole affair, And yet,” 

and Adineshudderéd, ‘how can’ T call him 

certerous. when he ia always laying’ traps for 

me, attempting to deceive me with’ false smiles 
and pretended kindness? ” 

Adine'was 80 much overcome by her morn- 
ing’s adventare that she could not trust herself’ 
to be-seen driving in the patk any longer. 
She feared that her pale face and‘anxious eyes 
might eccasion comment, She therefore gave 
the order'to drive home. 3 

That same evening, about half- past’ nine 
o'clock, she left Lord Roslyn, whose manner 
since the morning had been ‘cold towards’ her, 
engaged with Vayle Malvern overthe wine and 
dessert; she sat’ down before her piano in the 
drawing-room;and amused herself by playing 
some portions of Beethoven's symphonies. 

Her ead an@ pertutbed coul seemed to find 
a soothing influences in the music. 

She was clming ‘hereelf by means of the 
concord: of ‘sweet sounds, when a fcotmsn 
entered and snnounced the arrival of the 
Reverend Mf, Watson, a gentleman whom the 
Countess had promised to see that evening 
regarding the foundation of a new school for 
orphans 

For an instant Adine looked and felt 
puzzled, but she goon hegan to comprehend 
that this was only one of the many tricks and 
digguiees of the eccentric Count Lechelle, who 
had thus sought an interview with her, accord- 
ing to‘his announcement 'of the morning. 

‘I will cee bim,’’ said Lady Roslyn, rising 
slowly, and walking towards ths door. ‘‘ Have 
you shown him into the library?” 

‘‘Yes,-my lady, he asked to be shown 
there." 

Adine went +6 the library, and there, before 
the table, stood the slight figure of a man in 
clerical costume ; hig hair, or rather wig, was 
iron grey, he wore a false beard of the same 
colonr, and « large pair of spectacies. As soon 
as the door was closed this personage ap- 
— the Countess; and burst into a low 
jiaugh. 

‘*Ta not my get-op complete, Ading? Now, 
I come to you in quite a new character, Were 
your husband. bimself to enrprise as during 
our short téte-d-téte he could never object to 
the presence of the Reverend Josiah Watson 
in his house.” 

‘‘What is your business with me now?” 
asked Adine, coldly, 

‘*The usual ory, the cry of the horseleech— 
give—give. Now it‘is w thousand pornds I 
want, for I have sundry expenses which will 
become excesdingly heavy next week, ‘bu if 
you will give mea thousand ponnds I promise 
not to perseonte you again for the epuce of a 
year. 

* A-thonsand pounds,” repeated Adine, ‘I 
have not a quarter of that sum by me.” 

“Bat your ladyship can write me a 
oheque?"’ 

* My husband will know of it.’’ 

‘And what of that, fair Countess? It isto 
be a cheqze drawn in favour of that most 
worthy mex, the Reverend Josiah Watson; 
who ie about to found a school for orphans, A 
subscription list, headed by the Countess of 
Rorelyn, willbe a complete mine of wealth to 
me,” and Lechelle laughed gaily: 

‘Rather than lend myself to so wicked a 
scheme I would go to my husband ‘and confess 
the terrible secret to hint at once,” said the 
Conntéss, in a voice of anguish. 

‘Charming Adine, your hueband has all the 
pride of hiarace. He willturn from you with 

intense loathing.” 

“T know it; but that is better'than the life 
I lead under your most dreadful tyrarny.”* 








‘Well, take your Own course,” said Lechelle, } 
‘‘but if you do not at once write me the | 
cheque I will go tothe Marl myself and botray 


“Oruel, wicked man!” exclaimed Adinoe, in | 


my purse I have a note for one handred 
pounds, which ia all I-wilf give you. I will | 
head no subscription list, write no cheque.” 

Lecitelle-walked 5 the door. 

IT shall find ‘the Earl perhaps more gener- 
ous than the fair Countess; he will be likely, 
I think, to pay for’my silence: Ha! What is 
this. I hear footsteps.” 

‘Go, go. T entreat you!” exclaimed Adine. 
‘‘ Tt is the Earl coming to the library.’’ 

Tn another ‘moment the handle of the door 
turned, andthe Earl, pate, stately, haughty, 
stood facing the Countess: and the adventurer. 

‘My lord, I have ‘a secre? to communicate 
to you,” said the false clergyman. ‘Are you 
prepared to standa shock? ’’ 

Lady Roslyn had been standing during the 
time that the disgnited man bad been talking 
with her, but when he so boldly addressed her’ 
husband her courage failed’her, and she sank 
almost fainting upon a couch, dreading that 
the terrible secret was about to be laid bare 
before the eyes of Lord Roslyn. 

The Earl looked from his wife to the man 
in the olerical habiliments, and thence ence 
more at Lady Roslyn, who sat pale and silent, 
motionless, and it seemed terror:smitten, 
upon the couch, waiting for the words that 
were to'sea!l up her husband's heart against her 
for ever. 

**My lord!” eaid Rellen Polack, “I am 
here to solicit the’ charitable aid of the 
Countess of Roslym-on behalf of a family of 
young children, whose unnatural parents 
committed suicide last night, in the most 
terrible manner, leaving scven hetpless babes 
without a rag to clothe'tkem, or a crast to put 
into their mouths, The case has created a 
vast deal of sympathy, bat, unfortunately, in 
our parish the sympathisers are not rich; and 
heaving heard everywhere’ of the wonderful 
philanthropy of your amiable Countess, I 
have been emboldened to make an application 
to her, on the supposition that she wouid never 
turn away from any case of distres3 that 
came under her observation.” 

‘*T am convinoed,”” said Lord Roslyn, speak- 
ing with’ an effort, for the recent communica- 
tions of Vayle Malvern were weighing terribly 
upon his mind, “I am convinced that Lady 
Roslyn will‘ feel happy to assist your protégées 
tothe utmost of her ability ; and, so far as I 
am concerned, I shall be pleased to write you 
&® cheque upon my bankers to the amonat of 
one handred pounds, and so to head the list of 
your subscribers." 

Daring the whole of the time that Reller 
Polack was recounting his tale of fictitious 
distress, and while the Earl was’ making 
charitable inquiries and writing the cheque 
upon his bankers, Adine sat stnnned and 
speechless before the two. 

She understood that the false Count was 
robbing her husband of ‘one hundred pounds ; 
she knew, besides, that she would only enjoy a 
short respite from his pertinacity and persecu- 
tiom, and she was almost awe-strack at the 
cool effrontery with which he stated his falee 
case, and appealed to the generosity of the 
Harl, av if he had an ‘absolate right to make 
an application of the kind, ‘' When will’ he 
go?” thought Adine, and she sat like one ina 
dream, listening to the unnatural discourse 
between the two’men with whom her young 
life was bound up. 

** How’ long can it last?” she asked’ herself 
wearily, ‘‘ this sick fear, this dreadful suspi- 
cion on the part of Eustace? I wish'I was out 
of it all, and at rest for ever,’ 

Then she saw the false clergyman ‘bow to 
her profoundly ; the Har went with him him- 
self into the hall, Presently he returned to 
the library, where Adine sat still speechless 
and sacred wpon the couch. 


; ourls of a golden hue, 





Lady Roslyn wore's robe of rich green satin, 


magnificently trimmed with white lace; rich 
plain gold ornaments encircled her throat and 
arms; she wore her fair hair dressed high 
behind, and it rippled on her snowy forehead in 
Her besutiful face was 
no longer quite pale; a sofs flash was glowing 
on her pure cheeks, her large aad eyes shone, 


; and there sparkled. in them the tears of grief 


or terror. v 

Lord Raslyn contemplated tha exquisite 
beauty of his wife, and a glow of sdmiiation 
thrilled through his being in epite of the 
stories he had been listening to over his wine 
with Vayle Malvern. He approached Adine, 
and took her hand into his own. 

* Adine,” he said, tremalously, “I passed 
your carriage in the park to-day, Did you 
not see me?” 

“ Ah, yes, Eustace,” sho answered, with a 
Hi 7 and you would not, yoa did not 


spea 

The ‘bride broke off short, ashamed of the 
emotion she was manifesting towards this 
— unfeeling husband who had no love for 

er. 

For s* moment a look of hope and delight 
shone in ths eyes of Lord Roslyn, but other 
thoughts ecemed to restrain him from giving 
way to tender feelings, 

“ T did not speak to you, Adine, bacause you 
appeared to be occupied agreeably with some 
friend with whom T am not scquosinted.”’ 

‘* Apreeably,” echoes Adine, in a tons of 
hysterical excitement. 

And was the conversation not agrecable, 
Adine?” asked the Earl gravely. ‘Is seemed 
earnest enough on his part," 

Adine was silent. 

‘‘T am betraying myself,” she murmured in 
her own heart, ‘‘and Eustace will discover 
what'a miserable creature he calls by the 
name of wife. It is not often that the light 
conversation of my ordinary passing acqnaint- 
ances’ is vastly agreeable’ to me, Eustace,” 
said Lady Rostyn, wish a little forced laugh ; 
‘there is such’ sameness and monotony ia 
discussing the topics of the day with common- 
place people of fashion.’’ 

“And was your friend of this morning ‘a 
commonpace person of fashion,” Adina?" in- 
quired the Earl, trying to smile, for Vayle 
Malvern had informed Lord Roslyn that the 
longer in the park was the noctural visitor of 
his wife Adine. “I do not ever remember to 
have seen that personage 4$ any of onr friends’ 
houses,” 

Adine hesitated, and then, seeiog that detec- 
tion was almost certain to follow upon deliber- 
ate falsehood, she resolved to tell her husband 
the trath, so far as she dared. 

‘© That person, Eustace,” she said, growing 
pale at the confession she was forcing herself 
to make, “that pereon is a certain Count 
Lechelle, whom I have been in the habit of 
meeting occasionally at the house of my 

ian, Sir Horace Hawk wade.” 

‘* Lechelie, Leohelfe! * echoed Lord Roslyn; 
‘‘T wagin Italy sarely at the time that the 
name you mention was creatiog a sort of 
sensation, in fashionable circles. Bat was 
there not a something suspicions, if not 
absolutely vicious, about the man? Waa ho 
not proved to be, or at at least condemued as, 
an adventarer, and’ even somethiog worse ? 
Adine, I am mortified beyond expression that 
the Count Lecheile should presume to renew 
his intimacy with you. Why, sarely you 
were such a mere child at the time that the 
man coald scarcely’ have taken much notice 
of you. How did-he introduce himeelf again 
to you?” 

Enstace Lord Roslyn had grown white with 
excitement and jealous anguish. Vayle Mal- 
vern had poisoned his mind against hia lovely 
Countess, had toid him that he had a rival in 
the affections of Adine, bat Vayle Malvern 
had not named the favoured lover of the lady, 
and so long as there was no name there 
seem nothing tangible to lay hold of. 

The fears of the Earl were great, bat they 
bad not taken a definite shape. His fancies 
had grouped themselves abont Hurold Bovan 
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some vague, shadowy childish lover of Adine 
in her earliest teens. Butthe Count Lechelle, 
the libertine, worthless Count Lechelle, with 
whose name the town had rung some five years 
back, who had fled away in debt and disgrace, 
leaving behind him a reputation for wicked- 
ness and dishononur, such as stains, or at least 
taints, everybody who is connected with the 
culprrit—this vile Count Lechelle to be the 
lover, the favoured lover of Adine, Countess of 
Roslyn! It was more than the Earl could 
endure. 

Lady Roslyn perceived that she had been 
too frank, and her heart sank within her. 

Ah, if he knew all! If her husband only 
knew the trath concerning her, he would turn 
her then and there from his doors, So she 
feared and believed. 

“ Adine,” continued Lord Roslyn, speaking 
sorrowfally, ‘‘ what you tell me has given me 
such excessive pain that I could almost wish, 
my wife, that you had puta knife instead to 
my heart.” 

** How intensely miserable Iam,"’ murmured 
the Countess, ‘Oh, Eustace! Eustace!” 

There was such a ring of passionate anguish 
in her words that the Earl paused in surprise, 

“TI fear Adine,” he said, speaking with a 
great effort, ‘‘that there has been a very sad 
mistake made in this unhappy marriage of 
ours.”’ 

“There has indeed,” cried Adine, half- 
angrily, for she altogether mistook the Earl's 
meaning, and supposed him eagerly selfish to 
rid himself of the chain which bound him to 
her. ‘There has,as you say, Lord Roslyn, 
been a fearfal mistake in this nnhappy mar- 
riage. Can you not rid yourself of the fetters ? 
We have, it is true, gone through the ceremony, 
but we are not bound together by any ties of 
affection. We have always lived separate 
lives, our hearts are estranged. You are ready 
to suspect and condemn me upon the slightest 
occasion, simply because, where we dislike, 
we become unjust and harsh in judgment. 
Eustace, oan you not obtain a divorce? It is 
what you long for in your heart, Why at- 
tempt to deceive me any more?” 

Lord Roslyn sat down before the library- 
table,and buried his face in his hands. It 
was some time before he could trust himself 
to speak, — 

* Adine,” he said at last, lifting up his face, | 
white, almost livid with pain, and looking 
fixedly at hia wife. ‘‘Do you wish to be free 
from me that you may marry this Count 
Lechelle ?” 

Adine started to her feet at these words, 
and approached her husband with a vehement 
gesture, 

‘* Eustace, Eustace! I would rather die,” 
she said, ‘than marry the Count Lechelle.” 

“ This mystery is maddening,” said Lord 
Roslyn. ‘ You meet this man—I have heard 
of it, Adine—at all hours, and under all cir- 
cumstances. You tell me that our marriage 
is an unhappy mistake, and you implore me 
fora divorce. Immediately afterwards, you 
exclaim passionately that would rather die 
than marry the Count Lechelle. Let us be 
more open with one another, for pity’s sake. 
I, to begin with, will sacrifice my pride, and 
consent to endure your contempt rather than 
leave you under a wrong impression. You 
think I am anxious to be rid of you, when I 
count as nothing my position, my fortune, my 
life itself as weighed against——” 

Just at this jancture, and when a few words 
more would have showed Adine her husband's 
heart, and have probably brought about an 
explanation that might have ended in happi- 
ness, Vayle Malvern, who had been for the 
last ten minutes listening at the door, burst 
without ceremony into the room. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
Why, I ean smile, and murder while I smile, 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions. — Shakespeare. 


‘My dear Roslyn,” exclaimed Vayle Mal- 





vern, ‘‘come with me instantly; there is not 
one single moment to be lost if you value your 
life,” and the schemer laid a great emphasis 
upon the word. 

‘* Life,” cried Adine in a terrified tone, 
through which tenderness was very manifest 
to the ear of Malvern. “ Is Eustace ill? What 
is the matter, Mr. Malvern? Tell me, I have 
a right to know at once.” 

‘You shall know in time, Lady Roslyn, 
but at present do not alarm yourself.” (Here 
Malvern dropped his voice to a whisper.) 
“There must not be an instant’s delay. Come 
with me, Roslyn, I entreat you.” 

Vayle Malvern was a good actor. He threw 
into his whole manner an air of distraction ; 
his gestures were wild and imploring, his hair 
strayed on his brow, his complexion was pale 
from the nervous excitement that inspired 
him. Scarcely one person in three thousand 
could have doubted his entire sincerity, his 
affectionate zeal, his deep anxiety. Neither 
the Earl nor the Countess had a tincture of 
suspicion in their characters: perfectly honour- 
able, generous in their feelings, high. minded 
and liberal-hearted, it never struck either of 
them that the man who ate daily of their 
bread, and professed for them the warmest 
friendship, could lay a plot to destroy their 
peace, simply that he might compass his owa 
selfish ends. 

** Come Roslyn,” said Vayle Malvern, lay- 
ing hold of the Earl’s arm ; ‘there is not one 
moment to be lost." 

Then the Earl followed Malvern from the 
room, and up the wide staircase into the 
luxurious chamber which he occupied. Vayle 
Malvern closed and double-lecked the door, 
before he spoke to Lord Roslyn. 

‘* Roslyn,” he said at length, speaking in a 
hoarse whisper, “I fear the danger is even 
greater than I anticipated. It is not only 
necessary that you examine your food before 
you eat it, that you keep a guard over your 
wine, dreading the mixtures of subtle death 


| drugs, but you must be careful before sleeping 


to search and make certain thet no noxious 
weeds are laid under your pillows. There is 
a slow and certain method of sapping human 
strength, and shortening life by dint of plac- 
ing. vile poisons under the heads of unsuspect- 


| ing sleepers. Alas, my friend, how I pity you! 


Nay, I must speak. My words shall not be 
chained back at your bidding. I care not if 
you cast me from your doors a beggar upon 
the wide, pitiless world. I must tell you that 
the golden-haired syren whom you call wife 
is a cruel, deadly foe. She has a serpent’s 
heart. Nay, I am impassioned, and have, 
you will say, lost my reason, but the dreadful 
fact remains the same. Look here,” and 
Vayle Malvern tore down the coveriid of the 
os bed whereon the Earl reposed at 
night. 

he coverlid was of rich violet satin, quilted 
and worked all over with the Earl's cipher in 
gold thread; the pillows were covered with 
frilled cambric, and under one of these pillows 
= & small —— pomeny Me in . ye 

rown x is vern took, an 

held for hes ace of ae instant to the nostrils 
of Lord Roslyn. There exhaled from it a 
fetid and sickly odour. 

“Now, what do you say to that?” asked 
Malvern, almost fiercely, of the Earl. ‘:* Who 
but your oruel Countess would have placed 
that poisonous packet under your sleeping 
head? And this, that she may hasten to marry 
the man whom we saw her conversing with 
in the park to-day.” 

Vayle Malvern had, as we before hinted, 
been listening at the door of the library, and 
from the Countess herself he first learnt the 
name of the Count Lechelle. 

*‘ You have never told me the name of that 
man,’ said Lord Roslyn, who had now grown 
white as a corpse, and he staggered to a seat 
like one who had been shot. 

‘* His nameis the Count Lechelle,” said Vayle 
Malvern. ‘Can you any longer doubt that he 
is the clandestine lover of the Countess? He 
is a bad man, and, doubtless, it is he who has 





inspired her with the wicked design of taking 
your life. He hopes to marry her, and to 
succeed to all your pozsessions that are not 
entailed.” 

Lord Roslyn covered his face with his 
hands, and groaned aloud. 

‘* Malvern,” he said, frantically, ‘‘ would 
that you had let that poison do its work. 
What is there left for me now but death?”’ 

Vayle Malvern turned pale, and his heart . 
quailed withinhim. Few of usare thoroughly 
demons, let us hope; and Vayle Malvern was 
so far human, through all his wicked 
schemings and mischievous devices, that he 
shrank from deliberate murder. He wished 
to separate the Earl and Oountess, and he 
left no means untried to effect that separation. 
To become the Earl's undisputed heir was his 
<n that he might _— “owe for his 
extrav: purposes on the entailed property ; 
but he did not wish to kill his amen. and 
the suggestion of such a thought appalled 
even him, 

‘‘ Heaven forbid, my dear Roslyn!” he 
faltered, ‘‘ that any harm should happen to 
you, but les me throw away this drug; and 
take my advice, down to Roslyn or 
again, or if you like, to the Continent, and 
attempt to recover your spirits. You will 
then be at a safe distance from this beantiful 
fiend, who is, alas! thirsting for your life. 
Meanwhile, I will keep a look-out upon her 
movements, and report them to you. Can you 
do better than apply for a divorce against a 
woman who has trodden your honour into 
= and now strives to take away your 

'e ” 

“I will do it if she desire it,” said the 
Earl, “not unless——"” 

Vayle Malvern struck his hands together 
impatiently, 

‘‘ Roslyn, this isa most miserable infatua- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ Tell me, at least, that you 
will put yourgelf out of danger by going to 
Roslyn Manor for a short time; at least 
promise me that ; meanwhile I will endeavour 
to bring this vile Count Lechelle to book!" 

The Earl was so completely stunned and 
disheartened by the news of Vayle Malvern 
that he bad consented to go to Roslyn Manor 
the next day. 

On the following morning he took a most 
sorrowful leave of Adine, and those two 
suffering hearts were so oppressed by the 
pangs of parting that they must perforce 
ave betrayed their affection to each other 
had not Vayle Malvern stood by, like a fiend 
in disguise, to interrupt and stifle the voice of 
love, when it would have spoken. 

Adine spent the greater portion of the day 
weeping bitterly in her chamber. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


As the time for her marriage approached 
nearer and nearer the depression of Alix Erle 
increased, until at length there seemed some 
fear that her health would give way under 
the burden of her oppressed mind. 

Lady Margaret Alden watched the sorrow- 
fal despondency of her favourite with feelings 
of unqualified pain. Without in any manner 
alluding to her intention in the presence of 
Alix, she nevertheless formed the resolution 
of appealing to the more generous feelings of 
Mr. Polack, and entreating him to release 
Alix from an engagement which was only 
productive of pain. 

A day or two after the departure of Lord 
Roslyn for Roslyn Manor, Lady Margaret 
invited Alix to accompany her in her carriage, 
on a@ visit to Lady Roslyn. Alix flew eagerly 
upstairs to prepare for the visit; her young 
heart was beating wildly, and there sprang up 
in it, almost unknown to herself, the wish 
that she might, perhaps, meet Lord Habert 
Sayton at the house of his sister. 

ix dressed herself in a becoming toilette of 
primrose-coloured silk, dress and cape to 
match, which, trimmed with rich black in- 
sertion lace, set off her dark, glowing beauty 
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to perfection, Her dark hair curled low on 
her brow under a charming white lace bonnet, 
and when she was seated in Lady Margaret's 
elegant carriage she seemed like a creature 
born to all the pomps and etately magnificence 
which is the heritage of the aristocracy. 

“JT wish, Alix.” said Lady Margaret, while 
they were driving slowly through the park, 
“that you possibly could by some means recall 
the events of your early childhood to mind. 
‘I feel so perfectly convinced that there is a 
mystery attending your parentage. Can you 
not remember the face of your mother? 
Think, my love.” 

Alix shook her head very sadly. 

«‘ Alas, no, dear Lady Margaret. I remem. 
ber when I was quite a little child at Mrs, 
Polack’s, the wish to recollect something of 
my past used to keep me wakefal at night. [ 
felt a sort of loss, a vacanoy, as if I had been 
deprived in some cruel manner of a dear and 
beloved friend, but who that friend was I could 
not tell.” 

“Do you not think it might have been your 
mother, Alix?” 

Just for an instant the colour faded from 
the cheek of Alix, and a dreamy look filled her 
large dark eyes. 

“Oh, that I could but remember!” she 
said, piteously. ‘I see as it were the shadow 
of & face, Lady Margaret ; it flits before me, 
bat while I strive to impress it upon my mind 
itis gone. I hear sounds, too, when I am 
alone in the dark, which seem like echoes of 
voices that I must have heard long, long ago; 
but when I listen to them to come again they 
are gone, There is only one sentence which is 
not quite so vague as those others, but that 
— is a terrible one, and I strive to for- 
get it.” 

‘‘Tell me what it is at onos, Alix,’’’said 
Lady Margaret, impatiently. 

“Itis: ‘You have murdered me—you are 
a murderer! My little child is an orphan!’” 

Alix spoke in so low a tone, and her face 
had grown so white with excitement, that 
Lady Margaret now quite regretted that she 
had insisted on the young girl recalling the 
painfal words to memory. 

“T should think, Alix,” said Lady Mar. 
garet, ‘that the words yon heard must be 
simply the effects of some ugly dream." 

‘No, no!"’ said Alix, shaking her head 
positively, ‘‘that is not so. I oan very well 
distinguish between a dream and the dreadfal 
memory of those words, ‘ You have murdered 
me; you are a murdersr, and my little child 
is an orphan !” 

** Do not repeat the words, my dear child,” 
exclaimed Lady Margaret, ‘they appear to 
affect you so strangely. Here we are now at 
— Roslyn’s; let us go and see if Habert is 

ere,” 


The mention of Lord Sayton’s name 
brought a vivid flash to the cheek of Alix. 

The footman ushered Lady Margaret and 
herself up the stairs, and into the splendid 
drawing-room, where Lady Roslyn sat await- 
ing the arrival of visitors, 

“How pale and ill you look, Adine,” 
exclaimed Lady Margaret. ‘Where is 
Eastace ?”’ 

‘* He is gone to Roslyn Manor, Aunt Mar- 
garet.” 

“And why did you not go with him? 
Some silly lovers’ quarrel, is it not? Some 
little foolish and fanciful nothing, about which 
my poor child has made herself look very 
pale and thin. I shall write and scold 
Eustace.” 

Lady Margaret spoke playfally, for she had 
no serious meaning in her words, but Adine 
Jam away her head, and sighed a quick sigh 

“ Let us discuss some other subject, auntie,” 
she said, lightly. “Do you know that our 
guardian, Sir Horace Hawkwade, is comin 
on a visit to us, and I expect that he 
arrive this evening ?” 

“I have ns seem, Oe Horace for some few 
years,” sai v t vely. ‘How 
ia he now, Adin?” 


‘t He leads, I believe, very much the same 
kind of restless, wandering life he ever did,” 
replied Lady Roslyn. ‘He must have met 
with some great disappointment in his youth.” 

‘* The sudden death of his second wife was, 
no doubt, a severe blow to him,” said Lady 
Margaret, ‘and = know he mourned the 
_ of her child, little Ada, as if it had been 

is own.” 


All this time Alix had been turning over a 


large book of engravings, but she raised her 
head when Lady Margaret spoke, and a 
sudden thrill shot through her frame. 

“Miss Erle seems interested in our little 
dull conversation,” said Adine, smiling. 
‘‘We are talking of old family connections, 
Miss Erle—my guardian, Sir Horace Hawk- 
wade, « You know nothing of him, I sup- 

? 


‘*No,” returned Alix, still with a sorrowful 
and puzzled look upon her bright face, ‘‘ and 
yet I can hardly explain how it was that the 
name seems to strike me as familiar.” 

‘You have probably heard Hubert mention 
it,” said Lady Margaret. 

At this moment a step sounded in the 


{ 





assage, and immediately afterwards Hubert, | 


rd Sayton, entered the drawing-room. 


When Alix found herself in the presence of | 


the gracefal and manly young man, who had 
won her heart, her colour faded from her 
cheeks, and she trembled from head to foot. 
Ah! how differently she ever felt in the 
resence of Rellen Polack, her betrothed. 

hen her affectionate greetings were forced, 
her manner repressed, her heart oppressed 
and fearfal. Now all her soul seemed to 
spring into her glad, dark eyes, while Hubert 
bade her welcome to his sister's house. 

The two soon glided into a whispered con- 
verse. They grew oblivious to all else; they 
forgot time, place, everything but one another. 

When Lady Margaret arose to take her 
leave, Alix walked towards her like one ina 
dream. She had promised to meet Hubert in 
the park the next morning, provided that 
Lady Margaret did not object. 

‘« There can be no harm in our having just 
one little walk and talk together before you 
are married, Alix. After that I mean to go 
to the East, and England won't see me 
again for many, many years; not until Iam 
grown into a rough-bearded middle-aged man, 
perhaps with grey streaks in my hair. Who 
can tell?” 

“There is Sir Horace Hawkwade!” ex- 
claimed Lady Roslyn, who had been standing 
next to the window. “His luggage must 
have been left at the station, and he has 
come here on foot. Hubert, will you go down 
and welcome him?” 

A few moments afterwards Sir Horace 
entered the room. He was an enormously 
large man; his voice was loud, and almost 
ruffianly. The moment his large eyes rested 
upon Alix Erle the young girl started 
violently, 

Where, where had she seen that face be- 
fore? Was it not somehow connected with 
the remembrances so vague, and perhaps so 
visionary, that had tormented the sleepless 
nights of her childhood? She had not much 
time, however, for speculations, for Lady 
Margaret soon hurried her away, and Sir 
Horace was left with his two wards—Lord 
Sayton, and Adine, Countess of Roslyn. 


‘Who was that girl?’’ inquired Sir Horace 
of Lady Roslyn. 

He asked the question with some impetu- 
osity. 


Thereupon Lady Roslyn gave her guardian 
a full account of the history of Alix, aa it had 
jast been related .to her by Lady Margaret 
Alden. She told of her —— and ap- 

arently cruel guardian, of the kindness of 
Mrs. Polack, of the subsequent visit of the 
sinister man in the wig and spectacles, of the 
girl’s imperfect recollections, even of the 
single sentence, ‘You have murdered me; 
you are a murderer; my little child is an 
orphan!" which sentence Alix had declared 
she had heard somewhere in her infancy. 











Sir Horace Hawkwade laughed long and 
loudly at the recital of the Countess. 

‘* What a set of foolish women and boys ! 
You all seem to be taken in by such a terrific 
tale!'’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, without doubi, 
this girl was some workhouse brat, who was 
delicate and weak in health and intellect, 
and the guardians concocted a cunning device 
to get rid of her, so they sent her to the house 
of the old woman who kept a school. I should 
think the girl was a gipsy’s child myself; she 
has just those great, dark eyes.”’ 

“ Sir Horace,” interrupted Hubert, his fine 
bine eyes flashing wrathfally upon his 
guardian ; ‘‘ Miss Erle, though she can never 
be anything near to me, is still the one among 
my friends for whose sake I would do any- 
thing on earth ; therefore do not speak of her, 
I beg, with disrespect.’” 

Bir Horace laughed louder than before. 

‘Is it & case of love, my Lord Hubert ?’’ 
he asked, contemptuously. ‘We shall be 
compelled, I am afraid, to send you away to 
sea, that you may sleep off the love fever on 
the tossing waves off the Atlantic; they will 
rock this baby nonsense ont of you, and act as 
a nurse who lulls off a refractory child in a 
cradle. Come, cheer up, I won't call the girl 
names any more; and now have you anything 
eatable in the house, for I am extremely 
hungry?” 

The next morning, about half-past ten 
o’clock, Alix Erle sat under some shady trees, 
awaiting the arrival of Habert Sayton. 

She had arranged to meet him near the 
Serpentine at eleven o'clock. Lady Margaret 
Alden was cognisant of this appointment. She 
was quite aware how matters stood between 
the young pair, and while her sympathies were 
all with them she felt a strong and strange 
repugnance to the approaching nuptials of 
Mr. Rellen Polack and her beautifal protegée 

Therefore, when Alix told her tearfully that 
Hubert had entreated her to give him a short 
interview in the park, where there would not 
be any likelihood of] an interraption from 
Rellen Polack, who might easily have sur- 
prised them in the garden at Lady Margaret's, 
the good-natured woman readily consented to 
the interview. 

She was not a worldly or an ambitious 
woman, and in her heart she would have 
rejoiced to have seen her beloved nephew made 
happy with the pure-minded and beautifal 

1x, 

Thus it happened that, with the fall consent 
of her kind protectress, Alix sat under the 
waving branches of the trees awaiting the 
arrival of Hubert, Lord Sa} ton. 

It was & lovely morning, and the sunbeams 
were dancing on the waters of the Serpentine ; 
the sward was green and bright, the breeze 
was wafting the perfumes from the flower- 
beds across the paths, Children, nursemaids, 
young ladies, gentlemen of fashion, who had 
turned out for an early stroll, all conspired to 
lend life and animation to the scene, 

Alix, her face shaded by a large hat, sat 
modestly watching the passers-by, herself not 
much observed. So the time went on. At 
length Alix looked at her watch. It was past 
eleven, and Hubert had not appeared. 

Alix felt a little hurt at the delay. He had 
entreated her to meet him, and now he seemed 
inclined to play truant from his appointment. 

‘¢I¢ was foolish to yield to him,” murmured 
Alix to herself. ‘‘I wish Lady Margaret had 
not so readily consented to this meeting. 
What could have come of it but disappoint- 
ment and tears? Even if Rellen would free 
me to-morrow from my engagement I have 
no right to suppose that Hubert’s guardian 
would consent to his marriage with an un- 
known girl like myself. He has terrible eyes. 
What do they remind me of?” 

She paused in her self-examination and 
shuddered slightly. A sort of chill seemed to 
creep over her. Raising her eyes she perceived 
standing at ® short distance from her a de- 
crepit aged woman, and clothed in rags. 

It was just such a picture asa painter might 
covet for an emblematic figure of a witch. 
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When the old woman raised her cyes Alix 
was quite startled at their annatarail bright- 
They were dark grey, email, keen, 
flashing. 

“My eweet young Iady,” ssid the old 
woman in a cracked, hoarse voice, ‘‘I have 
two sweet grandchildren ai home in a 
garret starving for want of a crust, and my 
daughter, their mother, whose cruel husband 
has deserted her, lies dying, I fear, of decline. 
Oh, if you would only come with me to see 
her” (here the old woman) buret into tears), 
‘‘and would read a chapter to her, and talk a 
bit, you might cheer her up. I don’s ask for 
money.” for Alix had drawn:ont her purse 
and offered the woman half-a-.crown, “I only 
want some kind lady to come and read and 
pray by the side of my poor danghter."’ 

The sharp.eyed old dame pooketed the half. 
crown, but did not once withdraw her earnest 
gaze from the. face of Alix, The tender heart 
of the zirl was moved to compassion. When 
living in the country with Mre, Polack she 
had visited a great deal among the sick and 
poor, and she fels in her proper element when 
the old woman asked her to accompany her 
on an errand of charity. 

‘*Do you live very far from here?” in- 
quired Alix of sho aged orone, 

‘Not above five minutes’ walk,” returned 
the old creatnre 

Thereapon Alix arose, opened -her paraso!, 
and looked abont in all directions. wondering 
whether Habert nad indsed deserted her. She 
saw no sign of him in any direction; thsa, 
with a sigh, she followed the woman ont of 
the park. and into a shsbby and narrow lane 
which tarned off the main street, 

‘Te seems a long way,” said Alix, a litile 
wearily, when she had been fcliowing the old 
woman fcr somes time. 

‘* We shall be there almoat direstly, missy,” 
whined ths old oreatare; ‘but my place is a 
poor placs, and not at all the kind of -house to 
ask a delicate young. lady to enter unless she 
be kind and charitable,” 

Thus Alix was induced to go on and on, 
until tbe misery of the neighbourhood she 
wae walking in struck her ail at once as some- 
thing very terrible. Ill-looking-men, ragged 
women, fighting and drunken, children dirty 
and ia tatters, rag shops, gin shops, equalor, 
= and sorrow, seemed to meet. her ad every 
step. 

“Why, where are you taking me $0?" 
asked Alix, almoat weeping in her surprice and 
perplexity. 

“You are there ;-you aro. aé my home,, dear 
young lady,” criedthe woman, monnting the 
broken staircase of a squalid: honse, whose 
door atood ajar; “‘come up and sce my suffer- 
ing danghter,”’ 

Alix ascended the stairs, and passed the 
firet floor. A door stcood open, and«with a 
start of terror tha young girl recognised the 
face of Sir Horace Hawkwade. Sie paused, 
and then said vehemently to tha woman, “ let 
me go down again; Iam afraid to remain 
here."’ 

* Oh, come and ses my chiid,”’ whined tha 
woman; “ bat if you will not.do that, wait si 
least one moment in this room,’ and she 
opened a door and led the way into a perfectly 
empty apsriment; ‘wait here only ten 
minutes,” eaid the woman. She went ont, 
and immediately tarned the key éwies in the 
lock. Alix raised a cry of fear, beat at the 
door, then ran in despair to the wiadew. It 
was nailed down tightly,-and:shs perceived to 
her diemay that it looked iato a deserted 
yard surrounded only by dead wslis and the 
windowless sides of houses. A dali chicaney 
amoking in the distance was the only-sign of 
bumas lile or cocupation visible. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 

4u1x did not Jong give way to the paroxysm 
of terror whieh at first aeaailed per. She 
calmed herself by a grea’ effort, and called all 
her fortitude to her aid, Then she began to 





reason ont her position as quietly and sensibly 
as she possibly could. 

‘My instinots were not wrong,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘when they yesterday pointed ont 
Sir Horace Hawkwade as the wicked 
guardian who brought me to Mrs. Polack's in 
my infancy. I recognised his eyes at once, 
and his build and balk are precisely those of 
the odious person in coloured spectacies, who 
lately called upon my dear friend, and told 
her that.the child he had placed under her 
care was an imbecile. 

“Yes, Sir Horace Hawkwade ia for some 
dreadfal, mysterious reason my foe; and 
yesterday he recognised me. He very likely 
heatd my story from Lady Roslyn, and 
perhaps from Hubert. His fears were aroused ; 
he dreaded that. something. would recall him 
to my memory if I were thrown much in 
his way; then he schemed to destroy me, and 
he has laid a plan to decoy me into hia house, 
where he perhaps intends to murder me.” 

Alix trembled, and grew faint with terror at 
the thought. 

“‘T havo a friend in Heaven,” said the girl, 
raising her eyes towards the low ceiling. 
‘* Beyond and above this murky roof, which 
shuts ont the sight of the bright blue sky, 
there isa pitifal ear that listens, and a hand 
which is atretched ont to help the desolate. 
My father sits upon athrone, and hia messen- 
gers are angels; he will speedily send one to 
deliver me out of the power of this strong, 
ruthless man. Ab, what do I remember of 
him?” 

A quick light flashed across the beavtifal 
face of Alix Erle, It was memory which 
awoke ; sudden-and clamorous were the voices 
which it raised in, the soul of the maiden. 

“IT remember the dsawing-room,’’ cried 
Alix, speaking to herself, and waving her 
band impetaouslyin the air. ‘' It was along, 
long room, Tosed as a. little child to fancy. 
that it was miles long, when I sat at ons.end 
upon an ottoman, leaning my head against the 
wail, and looking all down the length, noting 
the chairs and couches, the tables.and white 
marble slabs, the grand piano in a large recess, 
the handsome book- shelves at the farther end. 
The furniture was-all blue satin, pale blue 
satin—a little faded, as I remember it. There 
were long cartains to the windows; those 
windows were level witha smooth lawn, and 
opsned upon it. Ons evening I had crept into 
that long room to Jook for, to look for'who?”’ 

A pozzled expression came across the bright 
face of Alix, and she paused in her excited 
walk acrosa the bare floor of her prison. 

‘* There was. somebody,’ she went on pre- 
sently, ‘:whom.I desired to find in that room, 
and I seated myself upon an,ottoman to wait 
for that person's coming. Sitting so, leaning 
back my head sgainst the wall, I fell asleep, 
I was awakened by the sound of an angry, 
dreadfal voice in the room, Dask had come 
on while I had been sleeping; the long room 
looked shadowy, the furniture seemed to my 
nervous, childish fancy to move, and rearrange 
iteelf antouched by human hands, Te breeze 
coming through the open window sweiled ont the 
thick silken curtaina into odd, fantastic shapes. 
I was terrified withont knowing wherefore. 
I aroze partly to my feet, and atrove to cry 
oat, bas I could only make a. faint, feeble 
moan. Tben—yes, then—I heard a crashing, 
dreadfal blow. ‘There was no scream, only a 
deadly eilence in the long room, save for the 
swelling and rustling of the curésias, and 
4hen a man began to stride heavily about the 
floor, Ile came near to me, stambled against 
the couch where I sat, and caught me eaddenly 
by the long, thick curls which fell on my little 
shoulder 

‘** You brat, yon imp,’ he growled, savagely, 
‘how long have you been:here?’”’ 

‘“‘Lanswered him by a long and lend scream. 
I told him something else, which I. have for- 
gotten now, something which drove me mad 
with anguish, aud yet I have forgotten it, bat 
I shall in time remember all, That man 
carried me opstairs into a gloomy bedchamber, 
and made me drink some shick staff, which 





had a sweet taste. He told me it was wine, 

and I can recollect nothing else. But this I 

can. remember, the man who carried me up 

those staira was big and tall,and had a loud 

7 like Sir Horace Hawkwade, It was 
e ” 


These thoughts took even longer to arrangs 
themselves in the mind of Alix than they have 
done to write them. down. 

More than an hour passed, and she was 
still lef undisturbed in the miserable room ; 
the hot sun shone upon the dirty window- 
pean and smote fiercely upon the paperlees 
walls, 

The dreary back-yard, Alix.perceived, when 
she looked into it again, was a receptacle for 
worn-out kettles, soles of boots, and, worse 
still, the bodies of dead cate. 

‘How long am I to be left here?” oried 
Alix, impatiently. ‘I have heard that 
solitary confinement.is the worst punishmen< 
almost thatthe law inflicts. I4.peema oruel 
that it should be awarded io ms, I who have 
done no harm !"’ 

The day wore wearily ov, the eun eank ont 
ef sight; dusk crept steaithily across tho 
window. panes, and blotted, out the sight of 
the high walls, the miserable yard, the black, 
ta}] chimney in the distance. 

There was neither chair nor table in the 
room, Alix was worn outwith the fatigue of 
standing, and of passing so many hours with- 
out food. 

Presently, the moon srose,.and sailed calmly 
across the sky opposite to the poor child's 
prison. window, 

Alix stood watohing it and weeping, when 
the key was turned ail at onee in the door of 
het. room, aud swo men came towarda her. 

Tae moonbeams only showed her the figures 
of two ragged, scarecrow oreatures. They 
seemed almost barefoot; their.faces looked 
white aod wan in the moonlight. 

Her, firat iden was to offer them money to 


‘pes her at-liberty. 


‘tT pave been decayed in here. I know not 
wherefore!” she exuiaimed. “If you will 
take me back into the streets, where I can 
call a cab, I will give each of you fen pounds 
to-morrow morning !”’ 

‘sTen pounds ia well enongh, but what's 
that toa roand hundred?” asked one rofilan, 
witha bratallaugh, ‘If we went to-morrow 
for our pay, ® nice couple of ,gaol-birds they'd 
make us. No, no, a birdin the hand— Ieay, 
come along, Jem, hoists her up,,and if she 
shrieks, here's my handkercher to tie over her 
mouth and stop her shoating.”’ 

‘‘T have no intention of shouting,” said 
Alix, who seemed possessed with a strength 
not her own—a courage which surely came to 
her from sbove, “I must go quietly with 
you; bat if anybody has offered you two 
hundred pounds to kill me, I have friends who 
woald give you five hancred pounds to restore 
me safely to my home!” 

‘t Ay, that’s. all very well,” reaponded tha 
spokesman; ‘but yon'd.ba the firet to clap as 
in gaol if you got the chance. - No, no. lady, a 
still tongue makes a wise head and a safe 

rofit,” 
: The ruffian approached Alix as he spoke, 
and laid his hand rudely on her sionider. 

“I will go with you quietly ; and I promise 
not to.scoream,”’ oried Alix, revoilizg in-terror, 
“if only you, will leave me free.” 

The man who had not. spoken.as yet now 

interposed, 
‘ Let the lady walk down thestsira,.between 
us,” he said, “if so be as shell engage not to 
scream out; ifsbe do, she'll bring Sir Horace 
ont.”’ 

“Hold. your tongue,” interrupted. the man 
who had first spoken. ‘ Youii bring our 
lives into jeopardy, mentioning names.in that 
fashion. Young lady,” addrassing Alix, 
‘\ walk down the stairs between the swo of as, 
jast quiet like; he'll go firat, you next, and 
I wiil follow after. If you so,mach as raize 


your vice above & whirper Til strangle you 
with my pocket hankercher.” 
Alix shuddered and trembled, ber head 
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swam, and her heartbeat with terror. Yet in 
that fearful moment her confidence in Heaven 
did not quite devert her. A 

‘I promise not to scream,” she said, faintly. 

Then the first man led the way out on the 
narrow staircase, the next followed close 
upon the faltering steps of Alix Erle, aud the 
young creature walked down the steps in the 
dark. When she stood in the natrow entrance 
passage, she perceived the door open ; a fresh 
wind was blowing in from the street, the road 
was white with the moonbeams. A cab was 
standing at the door. 

‘‘ Where are you going to take me?” ex- 
claimed Alix. 

The most roffianly of the two men answered 
by an oath,— 

“Tf you speak I'M shoot you dead,” he said, 
very savagely. ‘I tell you I have a revolver 
under my coat loaded.” 

‘*T would almost as soon be shot as enter 
that cab,” said Alix. ‘Kill me, please, here, 
where I stand, then I shall know the worst.” 

“ Young lady," whispered the less brutal of 
the two men, “ keep up your heart ; don’t fear, 
T'll ses no barm happens you, I have a girl 
of my own, a daughter, much of your age, I 
won't let a hair of your head be hurt.” 

There was & certain earnest ring of sincerity 
in the man’s tone, and Alix felt that ths pro- 
teoting love of Heaven had sent a friend to her 
in the guiee of an enemy. 

She thanked the man, and entered the cab; 
one glance at the driver showed her a man of 
an immense bulky figure, whom she immedi. 
ately set down as Sir Horace, her enemy, 

The cab rolted off, Alix sat on one side, the 
two gaolers opposite to her. A swift horse 
seemed to be harnessed to this vehicle; it was 
no ordinary half-fed, over-worked, ill-used 
creature, but an animal of high mettle from 
a gentleman’ stables, 

Alix knew nothing of the environs of Lon. 
don, therefore she was not aware that she 
was being driven rapidly through the western 
suburbs of the metropolis towards Richmond. 

She gat perfectly silent during the time 
that the cab was rolling through ths roads of 
Kensington, Hammersmith, Kew, and Rich- 
mond. 

She might, perhaps, have attracted atten- 
tion by a scream, for the night was fine and 
warm ; numbers of foot passengers were about, 
and the oab encountered a great many other 
vehicles, 

There were even loaded vans, in which 
holiday folks, who had been enjoying them. 
selves in Bashy Park and on Wimbledon 
Common, sat clamorous and jocund, singing, 
and sending out their merry shouts upon a 
night air. 

All or any of these good people would have 
rushed to the resoue of the innocent girl had 
they understood her danger. 

Bat Alix felé that to raise her voica would 
be death, with that unfeeling ruffian seated 
opposite to her, and Sir Horace Hawkwade on 
the box. She could only pray and trust. 

The night wore on, 8nd now the cab had 
left Richmond far behind, had pacsed King- 
ston, and: was driving rapidly alorg a road 
which bordered a lonely common. 

The journey lasted five heurs, but the mettle 
of the high-stepping horse had not hitherto 
flagged ; now, however, he began to slacken 
his speed, and presently the cab drew up in 
front of a-lonely house standing on the com- 
mon, 

There teemed to be piggeries' and outhouses 
at the rear ; a great manure-heap stood before 
the door, a cracked signboard creaked and 
rattled in the wind over the porch. 

Had it been daylight Alix would have seen 
that the windows were stuffed with paper and 
rags, the roof broken in more places than one, 
the whole aspect of the place miserable and 
disrepntable. It was a two-storied house of 
tolerable size. 

“Get out here,” said one of the men to 
Alix, 

Worn out with fatigue and terror Alix 
tottered to her'feet, stepped out upon the 


moonlit turf of the common, and then looked 
up piteously to the mysterious beauty of the 
heavens, where the moon was riding calmly 
in her silver state, like a queen in a chariot of 
pearl, her sweeping trains of white glory 
clouds following after her in grand procession. 

‘Can the heavens look down on this wrong, 
and not avenge it?'? murmured Alix, half- 
audibly, 

The cab-driver suddenly laid his hand with 
& vice:like grasp upon the shoulder of Alix, 

“T have to talk with you, girl,” he ssid, in 
a groff voice, ‘“ What do you mean by 
babbling about vengeance? Follow me.” 

He still grasped her shoulder, and dragged 
her into the passage of the miserable inn ; the 
door stood ajar, The passage was of stone, a 
door stood open on each side. In one room 
there was a small fire, anda kettle was boil. 
ing on it. The floor of this one was bare and 
dirty, a rushlight burned dimly on the maxtel- 
piecs, a deal table was littered with teacups, a 
half-loaf, a piece of butter on a dish— 
evidently the things had not been cleared away 
after a poor meal. Upon a rocking-chair 
drawn up close to the fire sat a wretched. 
locking woman, her head droopivg forward on 
her chest. She was fast asleep; two children 
lay also sleeping ina cradle in a porner. It 
was @ pictare of untidy squalor and penury. 
The tell man, who had hold of Alix all the 
time by the shoulder, dragged her brutally 
into this room, and then stood befcre her, 
holding his two hands on her shoulders, She 
could see very little of his face, for he wore 
an enormous red beard and moustache, and a 
low-crowned hat came deep over his eyes, 
Bat those eyes, those terrible green eycs, the 
girl recognised with a sick and deadly 
terror; they were the eyes of Sir Horace 
Hawkwade. 

“You are in my way,” ssid the disguised 
Baronet to the shrinking girl; ‘‘and { mean 
ta, put you out of it. Do you understand that ?”’ 

“Yes,"’ answered Alix. 

‘‘T do not mean to take your life,” parsued 
the villain. ‘I do not like the risk, and if 
you do ag you are told no harm will come to 
you. Bat I have learnsd a long tale about 
you—how that they are abont to marry you 
to a man whom you don’t love. Now, I mean 
to save you from that fate. You onght to 
thenk me for it.” 

For one moment something like a sigh of 
relief flattered about the heart of Alix Erle, 
but the next miaute her hope was quenched in 
terror, 

“ What do you intend to do with me? and 
how have I harmed you?” asked Alix. 

“T shall not answer the last question.” 
responded the Baronet, ‘ Let 16 sofiice 
that you are in my way. No-matter who I 
am, or what name I am known by, bot I 
intend to ship you off to Australia. I shall 


send you to the house of a friend of mine’ 


there, who has need of a governesa to 
instract her children. I shall pay her for 
your support liberally, and she will give you 
a salary. You will be well fed, weli cared 
for. Inavery short time you will marry some 
nice likely young man, whom you wii! love 
better than the short, effeminate, affected one 
whom they say you are now engaged to. You 
will remain here under my care until the day 
before your ships sails, which wiil ba in three 
days. At the end of that time you will travel 
to the nearest railway station with me, and 
then by train on to Portemoath, from which 
pleca you will ssil for Melbourne. I shail 
accompany you, not losing sight of you during 
the time that the emigrant ship coasts round, 
but T ehall quit you before she gets into the 
high seas, Remember, you are to pags as my 
niece. Iam a Yorkshire grazier, calied Hall. 
ings, and Iam sending you out to Australia 
to your married sister. Ag long as you obey 
me, call me uncle, and behave with meckness 
and submission, no harm shall befall you; but 
the moment you uttemps to contradict my 
statements, or to inconvenience me in any 
way, I give you over to the two men who have 





brought you here to-night, They will follow 











me ¢verywhere to do my bidding, and I can 
thoroughly rely upon them. One of them, the 
owner of this inn, with his wife and children, 
ig about toemigrate, and you wiil bo under his 
care during the whole of the voyage ; but, re- 
member, he has n0.sornpies,.no qualms, and if 
you betray, or attempt to betray him, look 
out ; your life is not. worth shat,” and the dis- 
gnised man snapped his fingers in the air. 

Through all this talic of the Baronet'’s & 
thrill of hope was vibrating through the pulees 
of Alix, 

In @ large veasel, surrounded by crowds of 
well-intentioned people, could she uot makes 
her voice heard? Wonld nos some sensible 
and charitable person iiaten to her trutbfal 
story? Surely, yes. Give ier once the broad 
daylight, and the faces of Ler follow-men, and 
Yegcue must come to ker, said hor sanguine 
young heart, 

** Do you promice silence and submission?" 
asked Sir Horaca Hawiwade, uimost.wrench- 
ing her shoalder out of joint, in his bratal 
anxiety to obtain her anuwer, 

“I promise,” faltered Alix, for her heart 
seemed to stand still wish fear. 

‘‘ Then, now you may e#t, drink, and asleep, 
if you can,” and the base Baronet pushed the 
young girl from him carelewsly. ‘ Come in, 
my men,” 

The two men had been stabliag the horse 
Gurivg all this discourses, bai ut that moment 
they entered the comfort!ess 100m, and stared 
blankly at Alix. Tbey ware a dreadfal pair of 
scarecrows, ragged, shociscs, katless, gaunt, it 
seemed, with hanger, wild with want, ruined, 
i¢ might be, by drunkenness or idiensss, a bad 
bringing up, or evil examples. Who conld say 
from what sourcee cams ail the sin and misery 
which was branded apon the counfenances 
of those two reckless men? Alix shuddered ; 
then she glanced at the woman, who atil] slept 
in the rocking-shair. Alws! even to the in- 
experienced eyea of innuvent Alix it was 
manifest that the unhappy creature was 
sleeping the sleep, heavy, yet restless, which 
proceeds from intoxication. ‘ : 

Such were the beings whom this unprino- 
cipled Baronet used aa his tcols. “ 

**Rouse up,” said ono of the men to tae 
woman, ‘rouse up, and give thia lady some 
tea,” 


OHAPTER EZXXIV. 


Lapy Rosixn psesed afew days in apparent 
calmness and gaiety. Bie drove in the park 
of morning, received visitors in the after- 
noon, went out to dianer or to the opera in the 
evening, attended generally by Vayle Maivern, 
who watched her.as @ hawk might watch a 
tender bird, whom he designed io make his 
prey. ’ , 

The Countess. though barniag with anxiety, 
and torn by the promptings of outraged «ffec- 
tion, though waiting with axger impatience for 
a letter or = mesesge trom the Earl, never 
betrayed her feelings, excopt by a flactaating 
colour oni her fair cheek, au earnest look in 
her large bazel.eyes, the expression of one who 
waits impatiently for news. E 

* She will»wear ber heart out at this rate,” 
muttered Vayle Malvern, one evening, when 
he stole noiaclessly upon the solitude of the 
Countess, who sat alone amid the glitter and 
grandeur of her splendid drawing-rooms. 

That evening Adise had pleaded incizpoai- 
tion, and had excused hereelf from acospiting 
an invitation to a ball given ab the house of a 
brilliant Marchionese. 

Lady Roslyn was leaning her head on her 
hand, sisting close to a table in a recess; her 
attitude-was eingalarly full of despondency. 

As Vayle Malvern, etiii, silent, and siexlthy 
ag.a panther, stole closer to ber, he perceived 
that tears were raining through her slender 


jewelled fingers, and presentiy a loud sob 
smote rather painfaily npon the ear of the lis- 


tener. Hoe scarcely liked to see women cry. 
“Are you ill, Lady Roslyn?” asked Vaylo 
Malvern; in a. tune of tender solicitade, 
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She glanced up haughtily when she heard |and something like refinement; but Mrs. 


his voice. 

‘Mr. Malvern, I did not hear you enter,” 
said the beautiful Adine, trying to look proudly 
and calmly at him through her tears. 

“You were so absorbed—pardon me—in 
your grief that—that, in fact, I hardly knew 
whether to advance or retreat. If I can be 
of any use to you command me, I entreat you ; 
command my life, if it be necessary." 

The consummate actor made his voice 
tremulous with a false emotion. It never 
entered the thoughts of Adine to doubt his 
perfect sincerity. 

“Alas, what can you do?" she said, 
plaintively. ‘There is, I suppose, no harm 
in my confessing what your eyes must read, 
that Iam anxious at the sudden absence, the 
silence of Lord Roslyn. I have learned to 
appreciate his most noble qualities. I have 


Adrian has deserted Roslyn. No, unhappily, 
where he now gives his devotion, his thoughts, 
what he calls his ‘love,’ the object is base, 
low, a beggar.girl, ragged and importanate ; 
handsome, with the bold beauty of a gipsy. 
Lady Roslyn, he has sent her down to the 
Manor, under the pretence that she was to be 
engaged as seamstress, and he has deceived 
the good housekeeper with his tales. Lord 
Roslyn now spends all his time with this 
pretty, worthleas seametress, and the village 
rings loudly with the scandal.” 

Adine seemed to listen to this cruel revela- 
tion as one listens ina dream. A sort of haze 
came before her eyes, and Vayle Malvern 
feared she was abont to faint. He hastily 
offered her a golden scent-case. She put away 
his hand courteously, bat with a certain 
decision, which annoyed him in spite of him- 


learned the fall value of a heart which I did | self 


not prize.” 

She paused. 

“In short,” said Vayle Malvern, with a 
heavy sigh, ‘‘ you have learned to love Roslyn 
—unhappily for your peace. I know so much 
of him—I have known him from boyhood. 
He has, as you say, some noble qualities, but 
they are overgrown by a number of others, 
which, if not absolutely vicious in themselves, 
will yet prevent his ever making you a good 
or hsppy husband.” 

Adine’s face grew suddenly roseate, a lovely 
flush warmed her marble whiteness, snd a 
certain flash in her large eyes warned Vayle 
Malvern that he had wounded the sensitive 
pride of the Countess. 

‘** You have meant well, doubtless, Mr. Mal- 
vern,” she said, gently, “by telling me this, 
bat you have not done wisely. I ought never 
to hear such things!" 

He gave a low laugh, tinctured with scorn, 
half.angry, half-pitying. 

“Then you prefer darkness and ignorance 
regarding your husband's proceedings? You 
would choose to seek his love, groping help- 
lessly in the dark? He who brings the lamp 
of truth, and shows you the emptiness of the 
hope you have relied on, shows you that you 
are offering tears and prayers at the shrine of 
an idol who is deaf and mute, whose ears only 
listen to the sound of strange voices, whose 
words of love are poured out before usurpers 
of the affections which should be yours—he 
who brings this lamp of truth into the gloom 
of your life you dread and despise as an enemy. 
Lady Roslyn, I am but a poor dependent, but 
I, too, have very sensitive feelings, and your 
angry contempt is hard tobear. If my zeal 
be mistaken, at least it is honest! ” 

Here the h rite put his fine cambric 
pcan to his eyes, and turned away his 

ead. 

‘“*Mr. Malvern,” said Adine, laying her 
beautiful hand upon his arm, “forgive me, I 
entreat, if I have wounded your feelings. I 
am most gratefal to you for the kind interest 
which you take in my sorrows, and Lord 
Roslyn ought never to have married.” She 
continued, “ Yet you tell me he loved Mrs. 
Adrian passionately. He is at least capable 
of love ?"’ said Adine, eagerly. 

pn ga Malvern shook his head, and smiled 

sadly. 
"Capable alas! too capable, where the ob- 
ject is either beyond his reach, or where the 
affection is illicit. Bat what am I talking of ? 
I should not mention these things to you. If 
you want to know the truth you are a most 
unhappy lady, for it is very terrible, Lady 
Roslyn.” 

Adine had become white to the lips, and 
the shadow of a great terror fell over her 
exquisite face. It was as though some scul 
tor had carven out a lovely countenance in 
marble, expressive of woe, fear, and trembling 
ne Tell h she gasped out 

“Tell me eve ing,” e out. 
‘* Has he eloped with Mrs. Adrian?” 

Vayle Malvern made a gesture of contempt. 

‘‘Mrs. Adrian? I wish to Heaven it were, 
for she is at least a lady of education, birth, 





‘Thank you, Mr. Malvern, Iam not ill. I 
—I believe I can manage to endure this—or 
even worse, if it be necessary,” she said, 
firmly. ‘Meanwhile, I think I shall journey 
down to the Manor, and look upon the beauty 
of the mistaken girl who has won Roslyn’s 
heart away from me. There must surely be 
some sweetness and refinement in her, which 
has tempted him to this sinful folly ; perhaps 
if I warned her of her danger, if I spoke to 
him, even to him, he might listen to me—at 
least, I have a right to be heard.” 

“A right!” echoed Vayle Malvern, and a 
shade passed over his face, for he knew well 
that this straightforward action on the part of 
the Countess would speedily unraask his 
villiany, and bring matters to a crisis. ‘If 
you presume upon that right. Lady Roslyn, 
Heaven help you! Roslyn, where his passions 
ars concerned, has no scruples, and he is 
infatuated, heart and soul. by this seamstress 
at Roslyn Manor. He will bring against you 
those mysterious visits of the Count Lechelle ; 
he will acouce you of terrible things. Yes, 
Lady Roslyn, your position is critical.” 

‘‘Mr, Malvern!" oried Adine, trembling, 
“T almost think I will throw myself at my 
husband’s feet, confess what seems mysterious 
in my conduct, and trust to his generosity. I 
have now something to forgive, since you tell 
me this tale of the seamstress, and he may 
perchance be inclined to pardon me for an 
act—an act I might almost say of childish 
impradence ; for of anything like sin Iam as 
innocent as a child. Yes, yes,” she went on, 
speaking to herself, ‘let us have done with 
mysteries; let Eustace and me forgive and 
forget; love in return must come of such 
affection as mine." 

She was murmuring to herself the last 
words, uttered very low, and it was evident 
to the scheming Vayle Malvern that she had 
lost the consciousness of his presence in the 
fervid excitement of her feelings. 

‘* Lady Roslyn,” he said, speaking loud to 
arouse her from her soliloquy, ‘“‘it is useless 
to deceive yourself with vain hopes of reaching 
Roslyn’s estranged heart; it is sealed against 
you, locked up, walled about by adamant, I 
would fain have hidden this painfal secret 
from you, dear lady, but your unhappy love 
blinds you to stern facts. You cannot see 
hatred in neglect, but the truth must be told.” 
He ventured to take her hand and to look into 
her eyes. 

‘* Lady Roslyn, your husband detests you; 
he confided that fact to me before he left, 
using such language as @ man and a gentleman 
should have scorned to use, I could say 
more. I could speak as one may, who knows 
human nature well. I might go on to talk of 
men who stop at nothing when there is an 
obstacle to the attainment of their selfish ends. 
I might hint that Roslyn is one of those 
men.” A new thought had leaped into the 
plotter’s brain, and he hastened to improve 
upon it with a satanic sagacity. 

“This workgirl, Lady Roslyn, is lovely; 
she is ambitious. Roslyn adores her; she 
affects prudence, refinement, modesty, she 
schemes to become Lady Roslyn," he hissed 





the words in his excitement, ‘‘and I sornple 
not to tell you that your life is only safe by 
continuing to live separate from your husband, 
Now you know all."’ 

He flang her hand from him in the excite- 
ment of speaking, and waited breathless for 
her answer. It came in tones, cold and 
strange, but firmer, more unfaltering than he 
had deemed possible. 

“Just now, Mr. Malvern, you told me this 
low-born rival was a gipsy beauty, bold and 
importanate. You regretted that Roslyn’s 
wandering affections had left Mrs. Adrian, 
who is a lady, and twined themselves about a 
beggar.girl. Where was the refinement, the 
mock modesty, when she begged in the 
London streets? Mr. Malvern, you have 
described two women to me,” 

‘‘Because this creature, this beggar-girl, 
has assumed another character with the neat, 
modest dress of the seamstress, She tells a 
long story of unkind parents, a miserable 
home, and assures Roslyn that her gaiety as 
@ street ballad-singer was only the cloak to a 
tortured soul.” 

‘And does my husband believe all this?” 
asked Adine, her pale lip curling with scorn. 

“Alas! would that I could say he did not,” 
responded the infamous schemer in a dejected 
tone; ‘but his infatuation ia terrible ; it is 
hopeless, and your very life, dear Lady 
Roslyn, is unsafe at present. I could tell 
you——” 

‘Tell me nothing more,” she said, rising 
with dignity to her feet, and waving her hand 
towards him, “ you have told me enough to 
make me desire death. I suppose I ought to 
feel gratefal to you, for the paigs you have 
taken to open my eyes upon this horror— 
perhaps I may feel more grateful another 
time. At present I am only stunned, over- 
whelmed by your communications. Good- 
night, Mr. Malvern.” 

She did not seem to see his hand extended 
in token of wishing farewell. 

She passed him with a forced smile and 
courteous bow, and walked gracefally from 
the room. 

Good heavens, how she loves hia, and how 
he adores her!’ exclaimed Malvern, pacing 
the floor in agitated excitement. ‘I shall 
indeed be a diplomat it I can keep those two 
apart until one or both shall be worked up to 
the pitch of desiring a divorce; but what a 
game to play!” 

He sat down upon an ottoman, and wi 
his brow. His wicked heart beat fast and 
loud. His head seemed to rock and swim, he 
|, feared that his senses were leaving 
h 


* She might take poison,” he said, suddenly 
starting up and pacing the room again. ‘She 
looked wild and pale enough for anything; if 
she would so far oblige me I should be on the 
whole satisfied, though shocked,” he shud- 
dered. ‘'I almost hope she won't do anything 
rash of that sort; it would upset my nerves for 
& year, make me sleep badly, trouble me with 
nightmare fancies. No, no, a divorce is the 
thing ; then Roslyn may shut himeelf up and 
go mad if he likes, the estates descend to me. 
Rawlinson and Goldsmid would advance me 
twenty thousand pounds at once.”’ 

Before long Vayle Malvern retired to his 
own room, and he there lighted his lamp, 
locked his door, and sitting down before his 
writing-table, busied himself for hours, deep 
into the night, in writing letters. He threw 
down the pen at length, and laughed, thrusting 
his fingers through his long hair, 

‘* Well, well, this is a bold game, a mon- 
strous game,” he said. ‘‘ These letters will, I 
believe, finish the business up completely, so 
far as my lady is concerned. I think I may 
succeed in turning that strong love of hers for 
him into hatred. Women are changeable 
creatures. My lady must not meet my lord 
again at all, if possible.” 

After this Vayle Malvern went to bed and 
slept soundly, for he was much fatigued. He 
slept late into the next morning, any goes 
his dressing, for he felt languid, almost 
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On descending to the breakfast-room he 

perceived a mor his plate directed to him- 
self. He took it up, glanced at the seal, broke 
it, then hastily ran his eye down the page. 
A curse escaped his lips, and he flung the 
note impatiently from him. His face was 
white as death ; the news he had received had 
stanned him. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


Varie Manvern could not eat any breakfast. 
His paleness continued. He sat forsome time 
like one in a stupor, staring blankly at the 
pattern of the carpet. 

‘I am ruined!” he hissed out at length 
through his set teeth. ‘' Last night I feared 
that she would take F meye. would that she 
had! But instead of that she goes away by an 
early train, while I have lain sleeping like an 
idiot. By this time she must almost have 
reached Roslyn Manor. She writes me word 
in her childish, frank manner, that she is 
quite resolved to brave consequences, to come 
to an open understanding with her husband, 
to eonfess to him this mystery of her past. 
When once the tide of mutual explanation sets 
in, Ishall be overwhelmed, destroyed by the 
waves of evidence that will rash forward to 
witness to my perfidy.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

‘Oh, can I consent to lose this game— 
this great game, the stakes whereof are some 
of the noblest estates in England? No, one 
more move! One more desperate move! I 
will order my things to be packed. I will 
follow her down to the Manor. Roslyn has 
learnt to fear her, much as he loves her. IfI 
am on the spot, a look, a word, may warn bim 
to place no faith in her protestations.” 

Vayle Malvern hurried from the room, and 
gave hasty orders to his servant. Then, with 
the renewal of hope and energy, came a craving 
for food. 

He hastily re.entered the breakfast-room, 
and began to eat some cold tongue and veal 
pasty, with relish. 

Looking up suddenly, he was surprised to 
perceive Hubert Sayton sitting, pale and dis- 
traught, on a large couch at some distance 
from him. 

‘‘ Why, Lord Sayton, you look like a ghost. 
When did you comein? Have you been here 
long?’ he asked, uneasily. 

‘‘T entered the room about two minutes be. 
fore you did, my dear Malvern," responded 
the young nobleman, mournfully, “I came to 
consult Adine, and I find she has started for 
Roslyn Manor.” 

‘* And what is the weighty matter in which 
you seek counsel?” asked Malvern, jocosely. 
‘' Since I am going down to the Manor I will 
carry & message for you.” 

‘*T have just come from Lady Margaret's, 
my aunt’s,” replied Hubert. ‘‘ She isin dread- 
ful distress about that young lady, the 
beantifal Miss Erle, whom you have per- 
haps seen.” 

“No,” replied Malvern, ‘* but I have heard 
of her. Some new favourite of your worthy 
aunt's, is she not?"’ 

“She is an angel of goodness and beauty,” 
said Hukert, enthusiastically, ‘and two days 
ago she went out to walk in the park. From 
that hour to this nothing has been seen of 
her. She was to have been married to a Mr. 
Polack. He called yesterday at my aunt's to 
see his promised wife. Lady Margaret was 
compelled to tell him the dreadfal tale. He 
became furious, and was weak enough to 
sccuse my aunt of conniving at the clandes- 
tine esca Alix from her projected 
nuptials. We pardoned everything on account 
of his evident distress, and now we have en- 
tered with him into a league, which has for 
its object the rescue of Miss Erle. We have 
advertised, we have inquired at the private 
inquiry offices, we have offered rewards, we 
oe — all that can be done, and with no 

“ We," echoed Vayle Malvern, with a laugh ; 





‘and what has my Lord Hubert Sayton in 
common with this pretty young adventuress, 
who has, perhaps, taken to the stage, or 
emigrated to the colonies, or heaven knows 
what. Some fantastic folks like to play this 
me of hide-and-go-seek, it has beenjsomewhat 
‘ashionable of late. Come, cheer up, Hubert. 
Did you seriously intend to supplant this Mr. 
Polack in the affections of the young lady?” 

“T cannot joke on the subject,” responded 
Habert, ‘‘ itis painfal to me. I wished to ask 
Adine whether she thought it possible that a 
young girl like Alix might have fled away 
from her engagement with Mr. Polack if she 
did not happen to love him——”’ 

‘‘Most possible, nay, most probable,” re- 
turned Vayle Malvern, lightly. ‘‘ Your charm- 
ing friend will turn up again one day this 
week I venture to predict. Won't you have 
some of this white Burgundy, Hubert, or do 
you prefer chocolate ? ”’ ; 

‘‘T think I will ring for hot chocolate,” said 
Habert, rising, ‘‘for Iam quite famished. I 
ate nothing all yesterday.” 

The two gentlemen breakfasted together ; 
soon afterwards they separated. 

Hubert departed to haunt the offices of 
private inquiry, while Vayle Malvern sent for 
a cab, and started for the railway station. A 
journey of four hours brought him to the 
Roslyn station, a little ont-of-the-world 
platform, waiting-room, offise, and luggage- 
house. 

The August sunset was reddening the woods 
and hill-tops, a few passengers of the humbler 
classes descended from the third-class car- 
riages, looked after their small belongings, 
and trudged away in the direction of the 
village of Rosyln. 

Mr, Malvern left his portmanteau at the 
station, and started for his evening walk in 
the same direction. Part of his road wound 
up & hill; on each side of him grew the rich 
Roslyn preserves, thickets where the elm, oak, 
silver birch, lime, acacia, beech, and syca- 
more had flourished for centuries, The 
timber on the Roslyn lands was the boast of 
the county. 

The woods extended for miles. When 
Malvern came to the summit of the hilly 
road, he looked down on the other side, right 
into the picturesque village of Roslyn, which 
lay nestled among fruitfal orchards and 
yellow corn fields at the foot of the hill. 
Beyond the village the road wound for a mile 
or two across a wide, breezy down, where the 
purple heather was just peeping forth at the 
first touch of autumn’s rosy fingers. 

The Manor lay a mile on the other side of 
the common, and thus Mr. Malvern had a 
walk of two miles before him ere he could 
hope to reach Roslyn. He was not, it is need- 
less to say, in the mood when a man can 
derive intellectual, or sensuous enjoyment, 
from the contemplation of yellow corn-lands, 
purple heather, bloom, or crimson sunset 
clouds. The beauty of the hour, the glory of 
the landscape, were dull and colourless in his 
sin blinded eyes; he was hurrying on to plant 
dissension in the house which had sheltered 
his infancy; he was about to wound and 
lacerate the affectionate heart of his generous 
kinsman. 

All this evil he had set himself to do that 
he might attain his selfish ends, and he was 
resolutely bent upon achieving the prize for 
which he had bartered honour, religion, self- 
respect, and a clear conscience. As he passed 
through the village, the innocent children 
playing before the doors dropped himcourtseys, 
but he soarcely returned their greetings. 
All at once he ceived ® young woman, 
simply and neatly attired, coming out of a 
vine- covered cottage, carrying a bisket upon 
herarm, She raised her head, and under her 
large straw hat he ised the beautifal 
face of Mra. Dasham, the new seamstress, 
His guilty heart beat fast. 

He hastened forward, and bowed to the 
young person, raising his hat with all 
the ——— he would have shown to a lady of 
rank, 
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‘*Mea. Dasham, I am rejoiced to sea you 
looking so well,” said Malvern, gently; ‘* the 
country air agrees with you; are you strong 
enough to undertake the two miles' walk to 
the Manor?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” responded the beautifal work- 
woman. “TI have not, it is true, yet enjoyed 
the comforts of my new life longer than a 
week ; but I am naturally of a vigorous con- 
stitution, and country air and country fare 
have already restored me to health. I drove 
into the village with a neighbouring farmer, 
who is gone on to the market town, bat I shall 
quite enjoy the walk over the heath in the 
cool of the evening, especially as my basket is 
lightened of some cold fowl, ham, cakes, and 
a bottle of wine, which I have been giving to 
au invalid at that cottage.” 

“The bounty of the house of Roslyn is pro- 
verbial,” said Malvern, falling into a walking 
step with Mrs, Dasham. “If you have no 
objection to my escort during the walk, I 
shall be glad to accompany you.” ' 

Mrs. Dasham coloured, she felt her position 
keenly as a dependent. Gratitude to the 
generous and kind benefactor who had, as it 
were, rescued her life from destruction, could 
not stifle the writhings of a sensitive pride, 
which had been born with her. She deemed 
that, as the seamstress of Roslyn Manor, she 
had no right to walk on terms of equality with 
the Earl of Roslyn’s kinsman. 

‘This common is not altogether so safe in 
the evening as you might anticipate," said 
Vayle Malvern, in answer to her look. “ Rough 
seafaring men, on the way to the south 
coast, frequently pass across it in bands. You 
might chance to encounter such gangs, if you 
wandered in solitary state over here at the 
time of the rising of the moon,” and Vayle 
Malvern laughed. ‘“ No, I think on the whole, 
you had better permit me the privilege of 
accompanying you.” 

Mrs. Dasham complied in silence, and the 
two walked through the remainder of the 
village, and out upon the fresh breezy down. 

‘‘Lady Roslyn arrived, I believe, at the 
Manor some time to-day,” inquired Vayle 
Malvera. 

‘* Yes,” responded Mrs. Dasham. ‘She 
seems & most beautiful woman, but proud; 
at least, she took no notice of the humble 
greeting I gave her. I courtseyed to her with 
the deepest respect, bat Lady Roslyn only 
passed on to her own room, with the very 
slightest inclination of her head.” 

Mrs. Dasham sighed, as though her feelings 
had been terribly wounded. 

‘*‘ Lady Roslyn is an absurdly jealous wife,” 
said Vayle, smiling. 

Mrs. Dasham started, and grew pale. 

** Can that be the reason of her ladyship's 
offending manner?’ she exclaimed. ‘Ah, 
now I see it all, Lord —— is then com- 
pelled to be charitable by stealth. Why, that 
accounts for several things that have been said 
since I came to Roslyn, by the housekeeper, 
who, I fancy, looks at me a little coldly. 
What a cruel, suspicious world this is!” 

‘What of Lord Roslyn?” asked Vayle 
Malvern, ‘Have you seen much of him 
since your arrival at the Manor?" 

“Not a great deal, but his lordship 
evidently commiserates my case very much 
indeed, and he is anxious to find my husband 
for me.” Her voice faltered. 

‘It is singular that you should be anxious 
to discover one who has used you soill. As 
for Lord Roslyn's profession of ‘ anxiety,’” 
—here Vayle Malvern laughed—‘‘ excuse me, 
my dear Mrs. Dasham, if I refuse the least 
credence to such a supposition. I know how 
the matter stands. What do you suppose 
is the reason that Lord Roslyn has suddenly 
hurried from town, and buried hifself alive 
amid the solitudes of Roslyn, when there are 
no visitors at the Manor, and the neighbour- 
hood is dull; cannot your vanity discover a 
motive for this sudden seclusion? Mrs. 
Dasham, his philanthropy may be great, but 
it is outgrown by his gallantry.” 

Mrs. Dasham’s face flashed crimson. 
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“TI am the most wretched creature in the 
world,” she said, vehemently. ‘I thought, 
here, I was secure, eafe, and quiet, earning 
my bread respectably, and now I must go 
away.” 

“ Why 80? why so?" asked Vayle Malvern, 
discomfited. ‘No, no, if you do anything 
rashly, or in a hurry, you will only cause the 
tongue of scandal to talk faster. Bat tell me, 
had Lord Roslyn had an interview with his 
wife before you left the Manor?” 

‘No, Lord Roslyn went away lasi night. 
He was going, I believe, to Sonthampton fora 
day or so, just to catch a glimpse of the sea, 
and to refresh himself by a blow on the beach, 
for he has felt il] lately.” 

** Fortune certainly favours me,” gaid Vayle 
Malvern, gaily, to himself. ‘Lady Roslyn 
has made her journey for nothing.” Then 
aloud, ‘You must not. talk.of Jlesving, Mrs. 
Dasham ; you know not what a prize you may 
fling from you, if you care to gain it. Lord 
Roslyn is madly, most.madly in love with 
you.” 

She started violently. 

‘* He has never spoken a word to me, save 
with a sad gravity, a touching respect. Mr. 
Malvern, I keow what love is, and Lord 
Roslyn is not in love with me." 

Vayle Malvern.bit his lip. 

‘You do not understand him, and I do,” 
he said, emphatically. ‘‘He makes me his 
confidant long before he talks of love to the 
objects of his admiration. Now, I have seen 
him smitten many times, but I never saw his 
whole soul shaken as it seema to be by his 
paseion for yourself—he aims at making you 
Lady Roslyn, I have received letters from 
him in which he speaks. with detestation of 
his wife, and he entreats my aid that I may 
help him to obtain a divorce from the present 
Lady Roslyn. He will not speak of love to 
you until he is confident that he can obtain 
freedom from the shackles which bind him to 
hia wife.” 

Mrs. Dasham seemed petrified by the false 
news of Vayle Malvern. 

She was only human; her husband had 
deserted her. The Earl of Roslyn was 
the handsomest, the bravest, the gentlest 
man she had ever met with. His estate 
was one of the very finest in the British 
Teles. 

Vayle Malvern waa like Satan tempting 
this beautifal and naturally amiable woman 
with tho kingdoms of this world, and the glory 
of them. 

‘‘ But you quite forget, Mr. Malvern,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ tbat I too have a husband.” 

‘A husband? A man who very likely had 
two or three wives before he met with you. 
Would you fling up your change of a coronet 
for such a villain? Bat I will give you Lord 
Roslyn's letters to read, letters which he has 
written to me on this subject within the last 
week, You must not show them to anybody. 
You must return them tome, and you must 
affect ignorance before him, but I think it 
right that you should comprehend how matters 
stand,” 

“Ido not think I will see the letters, Mr. 
Malvern,” said Mrs. Dasham, ‘'I willleave 
Roslyn Manor.” 

‘* And lose your chance. of a coronet? Cat 
yourself off from the brightest fortane which 
ever tempted woman, shortofacrown? And 
here you wili not have the cares and respon- 
sibilities ofa crown. My dear Mra. Dasham, 
allow me to offer you my congratniations, as 
being the most fortunate lady in England.” 

“You mock me, surely, sir?” responded 
the seametress. 

Bat even while she spoke her heart beat 
‘high with a wild and ambitious poise. 

Vayle Malvern was as eubtle a tempter as 
ms turned man or woman from the right 
path. 

- “ Were you #80 weak, so childish, as to 
imagine,’ continued Vayle Malvern, ‘that 
whea Lord Roslyn bronght you into his town 
mansion, and himeelf waited tpon yon, sent 
you down -to his country seas, and followed 








you in a few days, were you so weak as to 
fancy that the ;oué Earl was actuated by 
philanthropic motives? When you have lived 
a few years longer in this merry world of ours 
you will understand it better.” 

“ Alas, I have hitherto found it anything 
but a: merry world!” ,eaid Mrs. Dasham, 
sighing. 

“Don’t speak of past tronbles, my dear 
lady,” cried Vayle Malvern, interrupting: her. 
‘IT cannot see to read by this dusky twilight 
which has crept so sbealthily over the country, 
bat to-morrow I will. mees you in the 
shrubbery, and read you some of the letéera."’ 

Vayle Malvern as yet hardly dared to trust 
the forgeries which he had executed into the 
hands of the-young needlewoman. 

‘I had better not hear them. I had better 
not delude myself withsuch ambitiousdreams,’’ 
said. Mrs. Dasham, in a weak, undecided tone. 

Vayle Malvern glanced. at her sideways with 
contempt, for he saw that he had a woman to 
deal with who was not devoid of her sex’s 
vanity and ambition, 

Her mental vision was so dazzled by the 
brilliant possibilities which he paraded before 
it that, Zor the time, her soul was blinded, and 
conld hardly distinguish right from wrong. 

‘' I feel convinced that I may at least rely 
upon your discretion,” he said. 

“Qh, I would not betray the Earl for the 
universe ! " she cried, vehemently. 

“That I am confident you would not,” 
responded the tempter, gravely. 

Soon after this point in the convezeation the 
moon sailed up from. behind the hills, and threw 
her quivering, white beams upon the moorland ; 
the skies were lighted up with glory; the earth 
lay in half-shadow ; the woods seemed to sleep 
in the repose of the still air; bata apirit of 
fiery unrest hadtaken possession of the hitherto 
calm, if sad, soul of the deserted wife. 

Tae beauty of the balmy night failed to re- 
fresh or soothe her perturbed spirits, and her 
heart beat madly. Presently they heard dis- 
tinctly the.sound of a horse's hoofs on the 
common road behind them. 





FACETLAE. 
—o— 


Margine Time.—Clerk ofthe Works : “' Look 
here, Donovan, I can't uaderstand how you 
made seventeen hours‘on Thursday,” Dono. 
van: ‘Share, Oi shtarted two hours before 
Oi began, an’ Oi wurrked all dinner toime 
whin Oi was restin’, an’ afther Oi left off Oi 
wurrked for two hours more, and that makes 
me toime out!” 

‘Know that young lady at the piano, Mr. 
Blont?” ‘Yes, I am slightly acquainted 
with her.” ‘ Well, I wish I was.” “Why?” 
“I'd cultivate her until I knew her well 
enough to tell her she can’t sing. Her voice 
reminds me of the cry of a fish-hawker. 
Can't you introduce me?” ‘' ‘With pleasure. 
I am her father.” 

Tue Remepy worst THAN THE Disrasz.— 
Mallin: “Oi hev a chinder in me eye, from 
the gashouse!”’ Mrs. Mallin : ‘‘ Sorra, sorra ! 
This is pwhat yez‘ildo. Hold yare nose wid 
one hand; tur-rn th’ lid av yure oye in-side- 
out wid th' other, kape yure moat’ shut, an’ 
shneeze like th’ divil!"’ ‘‘ Oi #’ink'll kape th’ 
chinder, Rosie!’’ 

Birrixs has @ son who is badly stage-struck, 
‘* Unhappy boy!"’ exclaimed the irate parent, 
‘‘and you actually propose to dishonour my 
name on the boards of a.theatre?"’ “ Why, 
father, I would take an assumed one.” ‘ Well, 
how would thathelpit? Supposing you were 


to succeed, much credit Ishoald get if no-one 


knew that I was your.father !”’ 

Tue Meenister: “ James, I grieve to say a 
sovereign is missing from the missionary 
box.” James (strongly -sugpected): ‘Eh, 
sir, but ye dinna say 80.” The Meenister 
(impressively): ‘‘ James, you and I alone.had 
access to that box.’”’ James: ‘‘ Very weel,eir, 
I'll pit a half-a-sauvreiga, and ye pit auither, 


, and we'll say.na mair aboot it.’’ 


“ Listen,” cried Mra. Dasham, grasping the | 


shonider of Vayle Malvern with a andden and 
feverish alarm, ‘' I know that is the sound of 
Lord Rosiyn’s horse; he left him.at livery in 
the market town that Le might have the 
pleasure of the twelve miles’ ride.” 

“ For pity’s sake calm yourself,” returned 
Vayle Malvern, impatiently. ‘I have told 
you, have I not, that Roslyn haa every wish 
at present to conceal his feelings from you? If 
he imagined thas you knew of them, ii would 
spoil all,”’ 

For an instant a strong donbt of the vera- 
city of Mr, Malvern assailed Mrs. Dasham. 
There was something unlikely.in this wish of 
Lord Roslyn to conceal his feelings from her. 

“Listen,” continued Vaylé Malvern; ‘If 
that be him he has taken the lower road."’ 

The plotter bit his lip with sheer vexation ; 
riding at that rate Lord Roslyn would .be at 
home one good half-hour before he could hope 
to reach the Manor, and in that half-hour 
everything might be explained between the 
husband and wife. 

‘‘ I must hasten on now,’ cried Malvern, in 
a tone of intense irritation, and he regretted 
the presence of Mra, Dasham, ‘I wish to 
see. Roslyn at once,” 

“Pray leave me,’ cried Mra. Dasham. “I 
am not in the leash afraid cf the country 
people about here, I shall reach Roslyn in 
perfect saftey, I have no doubt whatever.”’ 

‘Ig. certainly seems rude to leave you,” 
returned Mr, Malvern; ‘‘but as you say you 
are not afraid, and since 1 have something of 
the utmost importance to communicate to Lord 
Roslyn, pexbapa. you will excuse me,” and 
then the schemer sped .away.at his utmost 
apeed, and Mra. Dasham.scon lost sight of his 
tall figore amid the shadowe of the night. 

(To be continued.) 
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Gantic, salt, bread, and steak are put into 
the cradle of a new-born babe in Holland, 








Mer Hm Sarr Way.—A clerk in a govern- 
ment cffice, who was an ardent disciple of 
Izaak Walton, applied for leave of absence— 
not for the first time—alleziog that he wished 
to attend his sister's wedding. ‘I’ve no ob- 
jection,” replied the cfficial, ‘‘to your sister 
getting married now and then, but—you 


j — at least bring me back some of the 
| fish.’ 


A YOUNG STUDENT once snbmitted a com- 


| mentary on the Lamentations of Jeremiah to 





the well known chief rabbi Hirech, in Lem- 
berg (died in 1837), who, on returning the 
book, expressed himself as follows: ‘' There ia 
only one thing I regret about the work—viz., 
that Jeremiah is not living now to compose & 
fresh book of lamentations on your com- 
mentary.” 

Wnaartismore awkward than to_bs intro- 
duced toa boy cf fourteen? He is too old to 
pat on the head and too shy and bashful to 
shake hands with. You may try to shake 
hands with him, but you find you have alimp 
hand put in yours, and that you do all the shak- 
ing slone, About the only thing to do seems 
to. be to say “‘ How do you do?” and tell him 
he looks like his mother. 

An Italian innkeeper confessed to a priest, 
who asked him if he never greased the teeth of 
his guest’s horses,to prevent their eating. He 
replied that he had never,done so. Tae next 
time he confessed that. he had committed the 
act several times. ‘‘Why,” said. the »priest, 
‘* you told me the last time that you bad;never 
done it!" *' Holy father,’’ replied the inn- 
keeper, ‘‘I did not. know the triox.then.” 

Temperance Man: “ My friend, what I want 
you to do isto throw your whisky bottle into 
the ses.’’ Old Toper: ‘I did that once, bus 
the waves floated it: back to me; and I eaid to 
myself if the laws of nature worked: that way 
I wasn’t to blame for takin’ the bottle again, 
and——” Temperance Man: “Ah, bat the 
bottle you threw away wasempty. Throw it 
into the sea when the bottle is full of whisky, 
and you'll find the laws of nature are all 
right,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue use of gorgeous tartans for lining is 
very much in vogue. 

Tue most unique ochatelaine holders of 
recent production is of silver, and represents 
four human hands, which grasp the numerous 
suspended ornaments in @ very reslistic 
manner. . 

An American paper makes the announce- 
ment that Boston never was so healthy, and 
follows it by a paragraph to the effect that 
‘smoss of our fashionable physicians are 


touring in Europe.” 


Ts condition of Otho, King.of Bavaria, is 
becoming desperate ; he cannot be induced to 
eat, and is only kept alive by smoking—to 
this he takes with extreme vigour. 

In Paris perfumed shoes seem to be quite 
the rage. Only those of Rassia leather can 
be bought by the owners of very long purses, 
as these are very expensive. 

An ear machine is one of the Jatest beauti- 
fiers. It is merely a bit of sprung steel, so 
shaped as to come down over the ears and 
press them back when they stand out too 
prominently. 

Tue Pope has approved of the drawings for 
his own sarcophagus. It is to be ereoted three 
years after his death, at a cost of about £5,000 
in the Church of 8. Giovanni, and will be of 
Italian porphyry. 

No public-house is allowed at Sandringham. 
The tenants gladly: admit that they have a 
good landlord ; that they are well lodged and 
liberally paid; but if they.want a glass of 
beer they must either keep it:in the houce or 
trudge many a mile ere they can “ whet their 
whistle.” 

Tue terrace of the House of Commons has 
become a favourite resort of the wives and 
daughters of members and their friends. 
Every fine afternoon it is gay with tea- 
parties, and Ministers and members relieve 
the tedium of debates by pleasant talks and 
quiet flirtations on the terrace. 

Cuarnts have been prepared—sooiety girls 
are studying them—showing that the eye has 
seven hundred and twenty-nine distinct 
expressions, conveying as many different 
shades of meaning. The proper thing to do 
is to procure one of theee charts, and repro- 
duce with your own eyes the seven hundred 
and twenty-nine expressions before 2 mirror. 
When you have mastered them all, try them 
on other people and see how they work. 

Tue Qaeen has always passed the morning 
at Osborne, in fine weather, in a tent on the 
lawn, wherein (as at Frogmore) she read she 
papers, wrote her letters and transacted all 
public and private business. This summer, 
however, her Mujesty has frequently installed 
herself in the pavilion which attracted so 
much attention at the Windsor Royal Agri- 
cultural Show, and which now occupies a 
charming site in the Osborne grounds, and it 
is &@ most notable addition to the place and a 
great convenience to the Queen. The knoll on 
which it has been erected commands beautiful 
views over the Solent and Spithead. 

Tue Indian servants of the Qnosen are 
greatly petted at Court, and they have been 
telling their friends in India when on leave 
how well they are treated. These servants 
are Mohammedans, and the Queen’s kindness 
has thus done harm rather than good. It has 
given rise to a suspicion that. Her Majesty 
favours the Mohammedans in & special sense, 
and that naturally make the Hindus jealous, 
Why not, it ia asked, employ some Hindu 
servants at Court as well? Unfortunately, 
there are difficulties in the way. With the 
Hindu who is not an outeast, every act of 
life, however trivial, ia associated with a 
religious observance. They cannot eat food 
which a Chriatian has pollated by his or ber 
touch ; indeed, they would lose caste by crose- 
ing the sea, and conld only be reinstated at 

§ coat to themselves and their families on 
their return, 








STATISTICS. 


A WEEDLE passes through sighty operations 
before it is made perfectly. 

A METROPOLITAN constable costs the country 
£106 per annum, £78 153. of which is dis- 
bursed in pay, £10 in superannuation charge, 
and £5 in clothing. 

Ir has been compnted that between 
36,000 000 and‘37,000 000 babies are born in 
the world each year. The rate of production 
ia, therefore, about 70 per minute, or rather 
more than one for every beat of ‘the clook. 

Tue Qaakers in Great Britain only amount 
to about 18 000, and could all be contained in 
the Agricultural Hall at Islington. They are 
represented in the House of Commons by 
eight members, This is a very large propor- 
tion as compared with other denominations, 





GEMS. 


Goop example always brings forth good 
fruit. 

Waen & man is fortunate in business he 
attributes the fact to his ability. When he is 
unfortunate he bewaila his bad lack. 

Tue pebbles in our path weary us and make 
us footsore more than the rocks, which 
require only a bold effort to surmount. 

No true man can live a half life when he has 
genuinely learned that it is only a half life. 
een other half, the higher half, must haunt 

im. 

MisrortuNEs are moral bitters, which fre- 
quently restore the healthy tone of the mind 
after it has been cloyed and sickened by 
prosperity. 

Fause friendship, like the ivy, decays and 
ruins the walls itembraces; but true friend- 
ship gives new life and animation to the 
object it supports. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fish may be scaled much easier by first 
dipping them into boiling water for a minute., 

Freres meat, beginning to sour, will sweeten 
if placed out of doors in the cool air over 
night, . 

Many housekeepers need warning against the 
freyoent use of feather dusters. These dusters 
simply chase the particles from the furniture 
into the air, where they are inbaled. A soft 
cloth is good, and a chamois skin is s¢msutimes 
better for a duster. 

JELLY Caxe.—Two eggs, one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoonfa!s of butter, one half cup of 
sweet-milk, one-half teaspconfal of soda, one 
teaspoonfal of cream of tartar, and one and one- 
half cups of flour; beat the eggs and sugar to 
a cream, and then add the butter and milk; 
pnt the cream of tartar and soda in the flour, 
and sifé it in the cake last. Bake in layers in 
@ quick oven, and epread with jelly. 

Tur two-story sandwiches are the prettiest 
for loncheons out of doors orin. These are 
made of three pieces of bread instead of two, 
and give one proportionately more of the ham 
or tongue in the eating, as there are, of course, 
two spreads of the miaced or sliced meat. For 
a journey lunch, each sandwich should be 
wrapped up in a piece of white tissue paper, to 
save the fingers and add to the appetite, 

Rep Cusrant Wixr.—Take fresh and very 
ripe carrants, pick,-string, and mash them, 
and add to every quart of juice three-quarters 
of » pound of white sugar, and half a pint of 
water. Stir all together long and well, put 
into a clean cask, leaving out the bung, and 
covering the whole with a bit of lace or 
mosquito netting; let it ferment about four 
weeks; when quite still strain and bottle. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frexcna schoolboys wear uniforms, and 
every institutien of learning has its distinctive 
dress, 

A macuine has been invented for drilling 
square, oblong or hexagonal holes, heretofore 
found impossible. 

Every monuthfal of froit that replaces a 
mouthful of meat means better health and 
longer life for the child. 

A Frencu scientist declares that the domes. 
tic cata of the world carry at least 30 percent. 
of the common contagious diseases from house 


‘to house. 


Trers do not suffer from electric lights, as 
has been supposed. Dr, Siemens ig said te 
have proved by experiment that the electric 
light aids vegetation. 

A rieu in Munich is making carriages to ba 
propelled by gas generated from benzine. 
Several of the new vehioles are in successful 
operation, and the company is-secoring patents 
in all the big nationa of the world. 

Tuere is a large farm in Mississippi on 
which there is only one old whip, and that is 
not used, The owner will not permit the whip 
to be used on any of the stock, and the farm 
does well, and the animals work with a will 
without feeling the lash. 

WHEN one is fatigued, tea is an effisicné 
restorative, It forms an agreeable, warm 
drink, which ia neither heating to the blood 
nor oppressive to the stomach, particularly if 
taken slowly when one is sitting quietly. 
Large quantities, however, induce nervous 
disorders. 

Recent discoveries among ancient tombs in 
Etruria unmistakably show that dentisiry 
was practised as far back as six centuries 
before the Christian era. Several of the skulls 
examined had false teeth, carved from thoes 
of some large animals; while many of the 
natural teeth had gold fiiliag. 

Tue cologne plant is a species of tulip that 
bears a berry about the size of a small nut, 
which forms, when squeezsd,a drop of liquid 
that will make a fair sized bottle of cologne, 
80 powerful is its fragrance. Th2 leaves of the 
plant are long and lance shaped. Is grows 
only in the shade, and has to bs kept very 
moist. 

Newspapers very generally persist in putting 
whatever they have to say about the phono- 
graph under the head of ‘‘electrio news.’’ The 
phonograph, says the New York Commercial 

dvertiser, is & mechanica), and in no sense an 
electrical device. It is true that an electric 
motor is often used to operate it, bus the same 
maybe said of a printing press. The phono- 
graph no more dependa upon electricity for its 
action than does a clothes-wringer. 

A company has been formed to rent ont 
steamer chairs for one dollar a trip across the 
coean, The-chaira are supplied with little 
tables designed to hold a plate, tumbler, and x 
bottle. Several thousand of these rented 
chairs are now in use, and the cemand for them 
is constantly increasing. The idea is that 
moat travellers would rather pay s dollar for 
the rent of a steamer chair than bay one and 
he bothered with storing it when they get to 
Europe, 

Tue hoardings cf London sre becoming as 
valuable as the finest buildings would be on 
the ssme sites. A little corner of land in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, has remained 
waste for something like twenty years. It 
abuts on one of the lofty palaces that flank 
Victoria-street, and is seems an. easy and 
natural thing to build out a new wing upon it. 
The proprietor was asked whether it was not 
a sad thing for hint to have this Jand, one of 
the most valuable sitesin London, unoconpied. 
He smiled -a satisfied smile, pointed to the 
hoarding, and then mentioned the annus! 
income derived from the advertisement on it. 
He was acked if he should build, ‘ Decidedly 
not,’”’ was the reply, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E1HARnD0o.—Bisley Common is in West Surrey. 

Lover oF A Pirt.—Lord Tennyson is a smoker. 

X. L.—A man may not marry his brother's daughter. 

Dicx.—The Indfan Mutiny broke out on May 10, 1857. 

ALBA.—Malta is 197 miles from the malnland of 
Africa, 

Rarm.—An average reader gets through 400 words a 
minute. 


Nemo.—A person carrying an alr-gum should havea 
gun license. 


Vera.—It costs 9 shilling to see and read a will at a 
probate registry. 

Cora.—The famous portrait of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire was stolen in 1876. 


Lex.—A man has a pat legal right to leave all his 
property away from his wi! 

A Reaper —London Bee has not been known by 
the name of Trafalgar B: 

Go1nc Ovt.—New oh or “ 3,016 miles from Liverpool, 
and Boston 207 miles from New York. 

Scor.—M ‘Calman is a oes one name, but of a 
sept, or branch, not of a 

H. B.—It is now customary “8 —_ the “h” in 
** hotel,” but it is still wouah Ona to say “‘an hotel.” 


K. B.—If a rate-collector leaves a demand-note he 
need make no other personal application for the money. 


Poor Lap —There fs no assisted emigration to Brazil, 
but a third-class passage to Para may be got for about 
£12. 


Sotomox,—The Boers of South Africa are descended 
from the Dutch settlers. We cannot tell you the origin 
the name, 


Derwent.—The Light Coinage Act called in 
sovereigns and half-severeigns coined before the a 
of her present Majesty. 

Lapy Rostyn.—The widow is lable for the debts of 
her late husband only so far as she has in her possession 
property which belonged to him. 

Rorstoyx.—Berry, the hangman, holds no appoint- 
ment under the Crown, but is specially engaged for 
each execution by the high sheriff. 

A. Harsor.—Not the ghost of achance. When rail- 
ways are construc’ in fo countries there is 
always abundance of cheap labour available. 


L.—We are unable to do so. We should, indeed, have 
very grave doubts of the good faith of a company who 
accepted members without requiring them to submit to 
examination. 


Kixc Bos —If you will tell us the object of these 
multiplied —— we may answerthem. If you are 
really anxfous to study natural history you had better 
get a work on the subject at a library. 


Botprr —A naval cadet is a lad who is preparing to 
enter the navy asa midshipman. A boy entering in the 
ordinary way mere mes an ordinary seaman, 
though he may in time rise to be a gunner. 

Mrs. M. T. (Waddington).—We never, under any cir- 

cumstances, reply to our correspondents through the 
post. It is against our rules. You can get a starch 

epecially prepared for the purpose at any oil shop. 


A. 8, (Deptford).—1. A recruiting sergeant will take 


you for any 1" you like to name, ded it is at 
the moment nS recruits. 2. The War Office only 
can tell which Pagtmnente ano to go om Sencign aorvica, 


Brexpa.—We do not think —_ are likely to hear any 
thing more either about your money or yan me 
It has never earned dividends, and we imagine will 
soon be wound up. It was an exceedingly foolish 
venture. 


J. 8.—Volunteers have no claim on the man when he 
is bought off the line. He > ain 
the volunteers when he enlisted into the regular arm 
and extinguished the further tiability there by fom 3 
the smart money. 


Navy.—No recruits for the American army or navy 
are or can be enlisted in this country, although able 
seamen going on board United States ships of war in 

British waters are engaged to sail. You must go to the 
United States to enlist. 


An O tp Svsscriper.—The use of paraffin wax in 
vening does not in any way injure the clothes. On 
that point you may rest satisfied. You must decide for 
yourself, however, whether it dues not tend to discolour 
fine clothes. Some think it does. 

Six Years Aco.—We thank you for — pleasant 
letter, and are very glad to find that you like our paper 
so much. It is somewhat difficult to —— all tastes in 
our arrangements. Ina very little while you will see 
the class of story you prefer again. 


Et.ten B.—The sum is so small that you can hardly 
invest it anywhere else than with Government; go toa 


you from London ; but as a matter of fact your 





purpose 
Vil be as well served by simply depositing the sum in 
Fy Office re Bank. oe on 4 same i. 
absolute security, an: Be rest, W’ 
to draw when you desire to do wed + 


Perita.—l. In such a case the property Is usually 
— between 1 children, but tad ry better ask a 
lawyer's advice. follo . curling 
fata: Melt a bit of 3 beeswax the ae ma a filbert in one 
ounce of almond oil. Perfume it with a few @rops of 
otto of roses. 


Onz or THE Frrst.—‘' General" ae. of the Salvation 

Army, was born in Nottingham in 1829, and became a 

Methcdist minister in :..® He eclined, however, to 

settle into any byt y erring the work of 

= isation ; t led inst to cut his connection with 
hurch and set up the “ army.” 


aon tice there is a ‘“‘p" in the word 
“receipt” is becense tt it is derived Som the Latin 
recipere, receptum; and those who make our ortho- 
an pe laws have a notion that the —oy ofa 
ord should sometimes be made to tell its etymological 
history, or pedigree, as far as possible. 
Anxiovus.—Anything obtained on the hire system can 
be taken away If the ments are not fully paid up. 
ore have id in that case is considered as the 
hire of the Cannot you get any friend to be 
security for you and endeavour to keep the machine? 
on ble firms are by no means hard to deal with in 
way. 


Lorp Sayton.—We are unable to answer either of 
your questions. Stone axes have no standard value, 
and they are in demand merely upon the whim of the 
moment by a very select class of people. The general 

ublic takes no stock in them. Put a sixpenny ad- 
vertisement in a morn!ng paper and you will probably 
get applicants. 


I¥ YOU HAD NOT DIED. 


I wonDer so oft In my twilight (rooms, 
aren the daylight’s oped and the night draws near, 
I sit in the mrp ruddy gleams, 
ss think of old days pA and dear ; 
I psy my dara, how you would look 
If you had not died, were you living now, 
And sat just a with your work or book, 
The fiickering light on your hair and brow. 


Would you be matronly, staid, and grand, 
Or tender and s , a8 you used to be? 

Swaying my life with your soft white hand, 
Growing each day more dear to me. 

Sweet, there'd be wrinkles upon your bro *, 
And tiny touches of Time's rongh sway 

And your dusky hatr would be flecked with snow— 
I know by my own, that is white to-day. 


Perhaps, dear heart, had you lived for me— 
Had you not gone hems in the — oe 
Some brigh’ child would have climbed my knee, 
And ch our hearts with his shout and song. 
Home had been home fn its fullest sense, 
A beautiful haven of rest and cheer ; 
Age had been reaping its recompense 
Ot honest labour and well-epent years, 


I gaze on this grey-beard face of mine, 

That is never caressed by : | “7 child ; 
I gaze on this empty chair o! 

ee these silent halls, till m my ra grows wild. 

Love, I have lived sach a lonely life 

Since your grave’s been wet with the snow and rain, 
And Heaven only knows how I miss my wife, 

How my heart aches on with its ceaseless pain. 


You were so when you by away — 
Only a bri s or a wee child-wi 

But I prove by the tears i. have steal each day 
You were the centre of all my life. 

No one could ever have filled your place— 
My hungry heart has no other mate; 

So I dream each night of F pced beautiful face, 
And wonder how long I shall have to wait. 


J. J. 


J. Fettowss.—The application is not likely to do 
much for you. Your name would be put on the list of 
candidates for vacancies, along with perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of others, and there {t would remain. But 
in any case this is not a good time to a apply. All M.P.’s 
are on holiday, and the Government departments in 
London are closed. 


Arx.—Pipe-clay s not made, it “‘ grows.” That is to 
say, it is taken out of the ground, but is in some 
instances ground up with ey of Paris or aa into 
mould, and set out to dry like ordinary bricks on a 
rack. ‘That makes the hard clay used on front stone 
steps. The softer article is just the natural clay shaped 
into bricks and dried. 

Annie Cross.—The Prince of Wales as heir to his 
mother, who sits en the yy ¢ as the direct heir to 
James I. the Scottish king, is the nearest heir to the 
Scottish crown. There is an Jy afloat — the Duke 
of Hamilton stands in the Royal line, bu 
nection he might have had with Royalty besides being 
at beat ‘‘left hand,” is long, long since utterly extin- 
guished 

Pavi —It depends on many circumstances and con- 
ditions whether your fondness for poetry will injure you 
or not. If you are fond of goo poetry only, and do not 

spend too much time in reading it, no harm need come 
of it. Fondness for poetry need not be indulged to 
=. any more than an excessive fondness for con- 
fectionery. There is much truth in what you have 
written about the side of the motives which 
inspire heroines, but you should remember that few can 

Cold sense {sas valuable, in Its 
way, as romance {a in its way. 








Wroncep.—l. All life prisoners now, good and bad 
alike, must serve the full twenty years. 2. Life and 
natural life in the mouth of the judges mean precisely 
the same thing, with this difference, as we have 
frequently exptinel, that the judge who speaks of 
natural life desires to convey to the prisoner that he 
has —— life which need not be included in the 

ce. 


Emicrant.—The climate of South Australia is heal! 
but hot, or, perhaps, we should say warm, es 
from December to March ; other months very p 
no cold winter. We should say the colony is well suited 
all in your circumstances. Bear in mind that the 
- voyage will brace you up considerably, and 
wa in South Australia in much better condition 


ein os iar ts nr. 
Cc. C. C.—A person, on up an account, cannot 
com) the creditor to = tae a a It the 


itor enters the pete nga account, and 
balances the book in —— person pa. . 
that ought to satisfy him pay man who w 
refuse to give a receipt under such circumstances a8 you 
mention must be rather a churlish fellow, and one whose 
customers will be apt to desert. 


Tave Brve.—There is not at present a demand for 

mechanics of whan be ne Ay he wo mye pegs 

in warn all such to 

void Australia meanwhile ; but io view of t of the fact that 

at least £20 a neoosmary to ‘enable a man to reach = 

we think is somewhat gratuitous; any o 

Fagan @ sum in:bis pookes will nels hime has be 

is going to get for his money before he spends it. 


CaURCEMAN.—We meres not aware that the Marquis of 
Ripon renounced Free Masonry when he entered the 
Roman Catholic Church. If he did, the ent 
was private. It is a » ae however, that that Church 
discourages connectio: secret societies, but 
=, does not look done +5 connection as a very 

heinous sin; because ee oe & ie bone 
societies flourish more than in Ireland, though that is 
practically a Roman Catholic country. 


THE SS SS ae 
you mean on any to which we have 
access, and conclude, therefore, ae den Gea ie ae little 
oe where there 


one; you should net, theseiere, tink Of going Oo 
except there are friends there who will receive you and 
= you in the way of work. The northern part of the 
tate is very cold, the southern part milder; but the 
climate all over is more trying than in this country. 


La agg .— You nee, ne —t= to L at yd 
vocation. To earn one’s living estly an uarely 
the most honourable thing on earth. The menbive of 
Scantetin aie ak aan inna 
their noses at you, may an alliance with your 
a Keep in mind the old but ‘neven-4o bodeageaten 
mi 


** Honour and fame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies,” 


and go ahead. All nature helps the honest, industrious, 
sagacious man. 


po latest government 


OnE — Reaps.—1. If you write to the 

Civil Service Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
8.W., Sno wilh torerand o pentend feat orm showing when and 
where the first competition is to take place for any 
branch of the service you may name, bee bd gg 
oe Be coe Se ee eee ee the 
necessary au ity to enable you tosit. 2. Yes; the 
applicant is considered as applying for the situation 
for which he competes. 3. The services of teachors are 
precantionary merely; but these men “know the 
ropes” so well that money given to them for guidance 
is usually well spent. 


G. f5 meom. — 2 dapente entirely on what 
causes ips to bedry. Perhaps 
medicine. 2. The same answer 
are short there is no way in which you can increase 
ak t. Ton eum oné to it bey woresten 

oes, and if they are made broad enough for 


the face uently in tep{d water is a good thing, and a 
little violet 2 powder dusted on and wiped off ae 
is cooling and harmless. 
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